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ONE OF THE KIND OF MILLS WE BUILD, 


Laury’s, Pa., September 1, 1884. 
THE JOHN T. NOYE MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. gee ence 


GENTLEMEN:---Since putting in the rolls made by you, and changing the bolting ar- 
rangements as advised, I have been running night and day, turning out over two hundred bar- 
rels of flour per twenty-four hours, with a yield surprisingly under 42°. Idoubt if our flour 
can be beaten in this country, This statement is pretty strong, but can be backed up. I can 
clean the middlings so that there is not a particle of flour left. Millers coming here to see 
our offal, do not believe but I have some secret way of manipulating the material. It is all 
square milling on superior rolls and with a superior system. I could not fill my orders 
if I had double the capacity. Yours truly, J. R. SCHALL 


FY GRAY'S NOISELESS BELT 


FOR SMALL MILLS. 
| Send for Circulars and Prices. 


E. P. ALLIS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


A | Reliance Works, piwauikee Wis. 
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| 'S ROLLER MILL 
ODELL’S R SYSTEM. 
Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, both large and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with Unparalleled Success. All the mills now running 


on this system are doing very fine and close work, and we are in receipt of the most Habtering: letters from millers. References and letters of introduction 
to parties using the Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who desire to investigate. 


Inyented and Patented by U., H. ODELL, the builder of several of the largest and 
best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country, 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS 


WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


>*kPOINTS OF SUPERIORITY:#< 


possessed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors, all of which are broadly covered by 
patents, and cannot be used on any other machine. 


_ J. Ibis driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be equivalent to giving each 
of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive 
differential motion which cannot be had with short belts. 


2. It is the only Roller Mill in market which can instantly be stopped without 


throwing off the driving-belt, or that has adequate tightener devices for taking up the 
stretch of the driving-belts. 

3. It is the only Roller Mill in which one movement of a hand-lever spreads} the 
rolls apart and shuts off the feed at the same time, The reverse movement of this 
lever brings the rolls back again exactly into working position and at the same_time 
turns on the feed, 

4. It is the only Roller Mill in which the movable roll-bearings may be adjusted to and 
from the stationary roll-bearings without disturbing the tension-spring. 


_5, Our Corrugation is a decided advance over all others. It produces a more eyen granu- 
lation, more middlings of uniform shape and size, and cleans the bran better. seg 


We use none but the Best Ansonia RoLts. 


OUR COKRUGATION DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHERS, AND PRODUCES 


~ LESS BREAK FLOUR and MIDDLINGS of BETTER QUALITY. 


Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr, Odell’s advice, and long experienen arranging mills. Can furnish machines on Short Notice. For further 
information, apply in person or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING Co. 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth. (Please mention this paper when you write to us.) DAYTON, OHIO, US. A. 


2 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


To Serre 4 Dispurep Question 


Owing to the fact that we are the only manufacturers of Roller Mills in this country 
who are authorized to build and sell machines containing Porcelain Rolls under the 
Wegmann patents, our business competitors have from motives of policy, been forced to 
oppose the introduction and use of the justly 
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Wegmann rorcevals Roller 


of which we are the exclusive licensees and sole manufacturers in America. As many 
millers have not yet given the Porcelain Rolls a practical trial, but have formed their 
opinions of their merits wholly from hearsay evidence, we desire to give millers generally 
an ample opportunity to determine for themselves, from a thorough trial in their own mills, 
the merits or demerits of Porcelain Rolls, and, therefore, make the following 
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We will sell any miller who is now grinding purified middlings on millstones, smooth iron 
rolls or scratched rolls, one of our 


Gray $ Noiseless Belt Drive Porcelain Roller Mills, 


of suitable capacity, at our regular prices, and if the result of an impartial and careful trial 
does not establish the fact that the Porcelain Rolls are superior to either millstones, smooth 
iren or scratch rolls, for the purpose for which we recommend them, we will replace the 
Porcelain Rolls with either smooth or scratched iron rolls, allowing the difference in price ; 
or the entire machine may be returned to us at our expense. Where millers desire, we will 
send a competent miller to instruct them in the proper handling of the Porcelain Rolls 
without expense to them. Our offer is made with the purpose of placing it in the power of 
every miller to satisfy himself that he is using the best machine for flouring purified mid- 
dlings. Millers desiring to avail themselves of this offer should send sample of stock they 
wish to reduce, stating capacity required, to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


{Vlease mention the UNivep States Mitten when you write te as.] 
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[For the Uni rep States MILLER.) 
THE WHEAT QUESTION, 


In our last issue we referred briefly to the 
experiments‘of M., Gatellier, in France, rela- 
tively to the production of a superior wheat 
for milling purposes. The results of M. 
Gatellier’s experiments, undertaken _pri- 
marily for the purpose of putting the French 
millers in as favorable position as possible 
for competition with foreign industry, form 
the subject of a communication to the Jour- 
nal de la Meunerie, from which we extract the 
following interesting particulars. 

‘* If is not only necessary to take every pre- 
caution, at the time of harvesting, for bring- 
ing in the grain as dry as that of foreign 
countries, but in addition to dryness it is 
required that our wheat should be equally 
rich in gluten, that is in azotic substance. 

For this purpose a question is raised be- 
tween agriculture and milling analogous to 
that existing between agriculture and beet 
sugar manufacture, as regards the richness 
in sugar in different beets. 

By a succession of experiments in culti- 
vation and chemical analyses carried on dur- 
ing the year with the assistance of M. L’Hote, 
analytical chemist at the Institute of Agri- 
culture, we have come to the conclusion that 
it is entirely feasible, with certain precau- 
tions, to raise in France wheat just as rich 
in gluten, as that raised in a virgin soil, 
wuere the azote, accumulated during cen- 
turies, furnishes the necessary gluten. 

This may be accomplished by attending 
properly to 1, the question of seeding, 2, the 
question of cultivation. 

As to seeding, it is necessary to sow such 
varieties of wheat that abound in gluten. Un- 
fortunately, however, we have done the very 
opposite, in this respect, to what- we should 
have done, abandoning our own native wheat 
with long kernels, and adopting in its stead 
the English varieties with round kernels. Gen- 
nerally speaking a long grain contains more 
gluten than a round one, and for this reason; 
if the transverse section of a kernel of wheat 
is examined under the microscope, it will be 
noticed that, in the farinaceous mass the 
richness is greater in the part contiguous to 
the covering than in the center. The conse- 
quence of this fact is, that the more the. ker- 
nel approaches to the spherical form, the 
smaller its cortical farinaceous part is, com- 
pared with its whole volume, and the less 
gluten it contains. The more elongated it is, 
on the contrary, the more gluten it will con- 
tain in its farinaceous mass. 

On the other hand the elongation of the 
wheat kernel must not be exaggerated, so 
as to approach, for instance, the shape of 
a kernel of rye; since, for the same reason, 
the more elongated the kernel, the greater 
the percentage of shell, as compared with 
the total volume, and, consequently, the 
greater will be the yield of bran, and the 
smaller the quantity of flour obtained. By 
thus encouraging the cultivation of the round 
English varieties of wheat, by reason of their 
greater yield of flour, we committed the seri- 
ous error of deteriorating the quality of our 
flour. 

The question of seeding wheat, therefore, 
resolves itself into finding productive varie- 
ties with sufficiently elongated kernels. Such 
wheat may be produced by applying the 
method of crossing different species of wheat, 
indicated by M, Vilmorin. 

As to cultivation of the wheat, it is neces- 
sary, after having chosen a suitable seed, to 
do the very opposite of what is done in the 
cultivation of sugar beets, for the matter in 
wheatianalogous to sugar is starch, the pro- 
duction of which must not be developed. If 
then the requirement for producing sugar is 
to plant the beet in a soil poor in nitrogen it 
follows that wheat must be planted in a suf- 
ficiently nitrogenous soil. This condition of 
Cultivation is more easily obtained in beets 
than in wheat, for if there is, in the soil used 
for wheat, an excess of nitrogenous matter 
it is apt to lead to serious accidents in the 

ation of the wheat, which, however, 
may »be avoided by employing superphos- 


phates 


But if the wheat is sown in a soil where the 
nitrogen is too much exhausted, as, for in- 
stance,after beet roots, without taking the pre- 
caution of covering the wheat with a manure 
sufficiently nitrogenous in proportion to the 
mineral substances which it contains, the re- 
sults will be a wheat, that ripens well and 
looks finely, considered as grain, but does not 
contain enough gluten. 

In 1881, we sowed the same wheat, called 
White Victoria, in the same soil, at Luzancy, 
with the same complementary manures in 
three different conditions of rotation of 
crops, viz: 

1. After sugar beets. 

2. After oats, preceded by luzernes, for 
breaking. 

8. After minette and use of dung, at the 
rate of 80,000 kilogr. per hectare. (24 acres.) 

We obtained wheats that were all different 
in aspect. The most beautifulin appearance 
was the wheat raised after beets. 

In 1882, we harvested and milled each kind 
separately, and this is the result of analyses 
of the tlour in a dry state made by M. 
L’Hote. 

Nitrogen. Gluten. 

1. Wheat after beets............0e0e0es 1.45 

2. Wheat after oats and luzerne......1.61 

8. After minette and direct manuring.1.68 

It appears from this first experiment that 
the best appearing grain, the one after beets, 
was the least rich in gluten. 

We then proposed to ourselves this ques- 
tion: Is it possible to enrich in gluten the 
wheat sown after beets, with the help of 
more nitrogenous manures? For the sake of 
a reply, we sowed, in 1882, the same Victoria 
wheat in the same soil after beets, but vary- 
ing the quantity of manures. After harvest- 
ing and grinding them separately, M. L’Héte 
has obtained the following results of his 
analyses of flours: 
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These results prove that it is possible to 
increase by cultivation the richness in gluten 
of wheat, and that this depends on the pro- 
portion of nitrogen to the mineral matter 
employed in the manure. 

It is well known that the German method 
of cultivation, spreading the dung on wheat 
before beets, instead of placing it directly on 
the beets, produces a beet that is richer in 
sugar, because the dung, sufficiently buried 
beforehand, does not destroy the sugar al- 
ready formed, by a slow growth. We are sat- 
isfied that this method, which presents cer- 
tain difficulties of execution, nevertheless 
is equally favorable to the production of 
gluten in the wheat, provided a certain 
quantity of superphosphate is employed at 
the same time as the dung, for correcting any 
liability to deleterious influences on the 
wheat. 

DECLINE OF WATER POWER AND ADVANCE OF 
STEAM POWER. 

An interesting and highly suggestive phe- 
nomenon in the industrial progress of this 
country is, the relative decline in the amount 
of water power as compared with steam 
power utilized for business purposes. This 
tendency is all the more suggestive by rea- 
son of the fact that no other country in the 
world is as well endowed with natural water 
power as the United States. Manufacturing 
enterprises usually seek water power, in a 
new country, because of its cheapness and 
availability, but when all the valuable pow- 
ers have been absorbed by those who are 
determined to get a steady revenue from 
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them, neither of these two features of orig- 
inal desirability stand forth with much 
allurement. As water powers are improved 
they become more costly to the users; as 
steam powér istimproved it becomes less cost- 
ly to the users. 

In 1870 the census showed that there were 
more water wheels in use than steam engines, 
and that their horse-power was almost as 
much as the total horse-power of the engines. 
The census of 1880 showed more steam en- 
gines than water wheels, and a total power 
far in excess of the latter. The change is best 
shown in tabulated form, thus: 


Total. 


1880... 
1870... 


3099 


|51,018) 1,190,431) 40,191] 1,215,71 
| 8.60] 8.40} 40.54 


55,404) 1,225,370] 56,488) 2,185,458) 
5,711 
7 


During the four years since the census was 
taken the progress of steam power has been 


igreater than in any other four years of our 


history. What a census would now show as 
the relative decline of water power to be, or 
what the next census will show it to be, can 
be imagined after a study of the above fig- 
ures. 

The reasons for the great advance of steam 
power are not difficult to discover. Water 
power is not as reliable as it was before the 
forests were thinned out or cleared away, 
while, owing to improvements to engines and 
boilers, steam power is more reliable. Severe 
droughts and heavy floods have both operated 
to set at naught the business calculations of 
those denendent upon water power, while 
winter freezes and floating debris contribute 
to the annoyance and damage. The cost of 
dams is sometimes considerable. It is pro- 
posed to build a new one at Holyoke, to cost 
a million dollars, or a million and a half. 
The expense of land overflowed is often a 
large item in the cost of water power. As 
land becomes more valuable the cost of water 
power must increase. The application of 
power in industrial operations increases in a 
greater rate than the number of hands em- 
ployed as shown by census returns, and the 
demand for steam engines and boilers is one 
that must inevitably keep pace with the 
development of the industrial resources of 
the country. It isa demand that has assumed 
elements of permanency.—Americun Machin- 
ist. 


THE NATURAL GAIT OF THE HORSE. 


We are asked by several members of the 
Cuvier Club to settle a dispute by deciding 
what the natural gait of a horse is. This isa 
question which goes to the root of breeding 
theories. Itis admitted that the walk is nat- 
ural to all, but what of the pace, the trot and 
therun? Stroll through the paddock with a 
breeder and watch closely the action of the 
foal. Ifithas been dozing in the sunshine 
one hundred yards from its dam, it will get 
up with sleepy eyes, lazily stretch its legs 
and start off in a walk, looking back at you 
inquiringly. Startle ita little and you will 
probably see it amble or pace. Startle it more, 


and it will move with greater swiftness in aj 


trot. Rush at it with shouts and the clapping 
of hands, and you will in some cases cause it 
to break into arun, The unweaned colt is 
still the child of nature. It has not been 
molded by any school, by any training art. 


All the gaits struck by it, therefore, must be | 


natural. Some horses, as they ripen, show a 
preference for the fast trot, others for the fast 
pace, and others still for the fast run. These 
gaits are interchangable, and the preference 
frequently depends as much upon foot bal- 
ancing as upon conformation, Some horses 
fall off in speed when they change from the 
trot or pace into a run. Others increase their 
speed in making the same change. The two 
fastest trotting horses in the world, taking 
the record for our guide, are a combination 
of what are termed pacing, trotting and run- 
ning strains. They are living evidence that 
great and harmonious results can be obtained 


by a proper blending of the three strains 


which are presumed to furnish us in their 


individuality with three natural gaits. One 
man breeds to intensify the trotting disposi- 
tion, a second man to confirm the pacing ten- 
dency, and a third man breeds to increase 
the running habit. In moving to his objec- 
tive point he studies form and temperament as 
well as other ancestral traits. And the effort 
to develop certain characteristics at the ex- 
pense of other traits brings us face to face 
with the philosophy, the hotly-debated the- 
ories of breeding. We shall not stir the caul- 
dron now. We prefer to answer the question 
briefly. All gaits used by the foal are natural 
to it, but the gait at which the horse excels 
depends upon the ancestry and the training 
school.—Turf, Field and Farm. 


SOME USEFUL NOTES FOR ENGINEERS. 
Among the questions most frequently asked 


| of our inspectors when making their ordinary 


visits, are the following, which are of such 
general interest to engineers as to warrant 
publication: 

lst. How much water per pound of coal 
should be made into steam at 60 pounds pres- 
sure per square inch with 60-inch tubular boil- 
ers properly made, well set, and carefully 
fired? Under the above conditions, from 8 
to 10 pounds, dependent somewhat, of course, 
upon the quality of the coal and the temper- 
ature of the feed water. 

2d. How much more coal per pound of 
water does it take to carry 80 pounds per 
square inch than it does to carry 60 pounds 
per square inch? This question could with 
more propriety be put as follows: How much 
more heat does it take to make a pound of 
steam at 80 pounds pressure per square inch 
than it does to make a pound at 60 pounds 
per square inch? Practically, no more coal 
will be required; theoretically, about 4-10 of 
one per cent., or about 1-250th part more. 

8d. Do you get enough better results from 
steam of 80 pounds per square inch than you 
do from steam at 60 pounds per square inch 
to pay the extra wear and tear of boiler and 
engine? Depends entirely upon conditions, 
If you can make use of steam at 80 pounds 
pressure it pays to use it; there are condi- 
tions, however, where 60 pounds, or even less, 
would be decidedly more economical. 

4th. How much more heat do you get from 
pipes carrying 60 pounds pressure than from 
pipes carrying 10 pounds pressure? Two and 
one-tenth per cent. more heat will be given 
out per pound condensed from steam of 60 
pounds pressure than from steam at 10 pounds 
pressure, in falling from temperature due to 
the respective pressures to 212° Fahr. 

5th, What proportion of direct heating sur- 
face to the volume of a fairly protected room 
is required to maintain the temperature of 
the room at 60° Fahr. in buildings heated by 
steam? From 1-75th to 1-250th, according to 
size and exposure of the room. 

6th. How much isa given amount of steam 
reduced in bulk by compressing it from 60 
pounds per square inch to 80 pounds per 
square inch? About 20 per cent. See any 
steam table.—T'he Locomotive. 


AN IMPORTANT COURT DECISION, 


A very important decision on roller mill 
patents was rendered Sept. 17th, by Justice 
Mathews and Judge Sage in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Southern Dis- 
i trict of Ohio, Itis a case of the greatest im- 
portance not only to the parties to the suit 
but to millers throughout the country. It was 
a case of Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing 
Co. against Stout, Mills & Temple. The 
principal points involved in the case were 
the mechanical devices for simultaneously 
spreading apart the rolls and shutting off the 
feed by means of a through shaft, and the 
retaining of the adjustment of the tension 
springs; all of which are covered by the Odell 
patent, under which the Stilwell & Bierce 
Manufacturing Company have the sole right 
to manufacture. The case was tried before 
Judge Mathews of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the Odell patent sustained, and 
the “Livingston” roller mill manufactured 
by Stout, Mills & Temple held to be an in- 
fringement.—Dayton (O.) Daily Journal, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 
a-Woa. Dunuam, Editor of ‘ The Miller,” 69 Mark Lane, 
and Henry F. Gite & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
STates MILLER. 


‘We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
millers who are not subscribers. We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a 
cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year. 


6@ The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing itin their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive communications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, 
and will be highly appreciated. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Milwaukee Wis., October, 1884. 


‘To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 

THE UNiTep States MILLER is now in its ninth 
year, and is a thoroughly established and much 
valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of 
domestic and foreign subscribers. Itis sent monthly 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to be 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. It is 
on file with the Secretaries of American and 
European HKoards of Trade for inspection of mem- 
bers. Aside from the above, thousands of SAMPLE 
COPIES are sent out every month to flour mill owners 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to become regular subscribers, and for the 
benefit of those advertising in our Columns. Every 
copy is mailed ina separate wrapper. Our editions 
have not been at any time since January, 1882, less 
than 5,000 corres each, and are frequently in excess 
of that (see affidavit below). We honestly believe 
that the advertising columns of the UNrrep STATES 
MILLER will bring you greater returns in proportion 
tothe amount of money invested than any other 
milling paper published. Advertisers that have tried 
our paper for even a few months have invariably 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the results. 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for 
estimates, stating space needed. The subscription 
price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per 
year. Sample copy sent free when requested. We 
respectfully invite you to favor us with your patron- 
age. Weshall be pleased to receive copies of your 
Catalogues, and also trades items for publication 
free of charge. Trusting that we may soon be 
favored with your orders, we are, 

Yours truly, 
UNITED STATES MILLER. 
E, HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher. 


“MILL FOR SALE” ads. inserted once for $2.00, or 
three times for $5.00, cash with order. 

“SITUATION WANTED” ads. 50 cents each insertion, 
cash with order. 


Publisher's Affidavit Concerning Circulation. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
MILWAUKEE County, 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, editor and publisher of 

the United States Miller, a paper published in the 

interest of the FLOURING INDUSTRY at No. 124 Grand 

Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee and State of Wis- 

consin, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the 

circulation of said paper has at no time since Jan- 

uary, 1882, been less’ than FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) 

copies per month; further, thatit is his intention that 

it shall not in the future be less than FIVE THOUSAND 
copies each and every month; further, that he has 
paid for regular newspaper postage at the rate of 
two (2)cents per pound on domestic and Canadian 
newspaper mail for the last eight (8) months, includ- 
ing May, 1884, the sum of $160.90, showing that in 
that time 4,045 pounds of United States Millers have 
been mailed; further, that the foregoing postage 
paid does not include postage paid on city and for 
eign papers (Canada excepted). [Signed] 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
Publisher United States Miller. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 30th day of 

June, 1884, 


i 8s. 


B. K. Mivver, Jr., Notary Public, 
Milwaukee County, Wis, 
Amount of postage paid for June, $18.26; July 
$17.62; August, $17.58; September, $17.66. Affidavits 
will be sent to advertisers from time to time. The 
original post office receipts can be seen at any time 
in this office. 


Laree LoAp or FLour.—A steamer left 
San Francisco recently with 1,090 tons of 
flour on board. Her destination was China. 
The war with France has made the Chinese 
good customers of the wheat growers of the 
Pacific coast. 


A GERMAN edition of the report on the 
comparative experiments on different milling 
systems to the syndicate of grain and flour 
in Paris is in preparation by Boyoljub Loowe, 
_editor of the Ungarische Muehlen-Zeitung in 
Budapest. We have before called attention 
to the importance of this report, which, in a 
German dress, will, nodoubt, be also ex- 
tensively read in this country. 


Of the wheat imported into Great Britain 
for seven months in 1884 the United States 
furnished 18,778,980, a little over half, India 
less than one sixth, Russia about one-tenth, 
Australia less than one-tenth; 876,057,(00 
pounds of flour were imported in the seven 
months; of this the United States sent 599,- 
603,800 pounds. 


A CEMENT of three parts of fine coal 
ashes, one of red-lead, three of sand and two 
of chalk, by weight, made into a putty with 
oil, is excellent for filling up the exposed 
joints of stones and bricks. It is said to be- 
come as hard as marble. 


THERE are 3,985 paper mills in the world, 
which turn out annually 1,904,000,000 pounds 
of paper. Half of this is used in printing 
generally, while 600,000,000 pounds are used 
for newspapers. An average of eleven anda 
half pounds is used by every Englishman, 
and ten and a quarter pounds by every Ameri- 
can. 


Tue Hudson River Tunnel about which so 
much was said a few years ago, and in under- 
taking the construction of which upwards of 
$1,000,000 was expended, has long since been 
abandoned, and, very likely, forever. The 
company met with almost insurmountable 
difficulties from the start. The excavation 
that was made is full of water. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF BREAD-MAKING. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES GRAHAM, D. SC., 
F.1.¢C. 


The cereals are undoubtedly the most yal- 
uable of all the fruits of the earth, and it is, 
therefore, needful that we should rightly 
study their mode of preparation for the use 
of man. Thequestion may have occurred to 
some of you, how can science aidart? Surely a 
good baker requires no assistance from sci- 
ence. Let us see what is the answer to it. 
Without going through a number of in- 
stances in which undoubtedly science has 
advantaged art, I will refer only to one or 
two. In the first place, there is no doubt 
that agriculture has benefited largely by the 
investigationsof Liebig, and, following him, 
of others, into the composition of the min- 
eral matter of plant life. It is perfectly 
true that in metallurgy, steel was obtained 
ages ago of the very highest excellence. 
Yet surely the study of chemistry has en- 
abled us to manufacture iron and steel at 
such a price and in such quantities as would 
have been utterly impossible in the olden 
time. Again, take another illustration, that 
of dyeing; there are two methods of dyeing 
of great historical interest—that of Turkey 
red dyeing and that of indigo dyeing—be- 
cause these are the only two really perma- 
nent colors, and secondly because science has 
investigated the nature of Turkey red 
dyeing, and has found out that the im- 
portant principlein the madderroot was aliz- 
arine. Science has not stopped at merely 
finding the nature of dye; science has suc- 
ceeded in creating the dye out of gas-tar 
products. Lately, indigo hasin a similar way 
been created, it is always a success, and will 
soon become a great commercial success. I 
give those merely as illustrations of the way 
in which science can benefit art, and though 
we need not look for any such startling, 
such epoch-making discoveries as that of the 
making and building up alizarine and indigo, 
still I feel sure that science little by little 
will greatly improve the art of bread- 
making. 

I have the honor of addressing some Lon- 
don bakers, and there are London bakers who 
are exhibitors in this Exhibition, and it is 
perfectly true that we now get in London 
bread of the highest excellence, but still the 
Council of this Exhibition are not thinking 
only of the best West-end bakers,—they are 
not limiting their views, only of the 
West-end bakers, they are considering 
the interestsof the United Kingdom, and, 
indeed, of other countries, and one of the 
arrangements I understand in regard to 
these lectures is that they shall be published 
in a very cheap form, so that in this way 
one’s audience may be larger than that 
in this room. I had proposed to make a. few 
remarks in regard to the history of bread- 
making, but, after the introductory remarks 
of our Chairman I think I need dono more 
than briefly enumerate the three distinct 
stages. First, flour was mixed with water, 
baked, and then eaten; the next improye- 
ment was the discovery of leaven; both of 
these are very old methods for the treatment 
of flourand known to the ancients; and atthe 
present day we have examples of both? sys- 
tems; we have bread without any ferment at 
all, as in parts of Spain, and we have} also 
leaven bread in the North of} Europe, but 
the next great and important improvement 
was the use of yeast. This has occurred in 
more modern times, how many hundred years 
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ago I know not, but still comparatively mod- 
ern has compared with the older methods. 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF THE GRAIN OF 


CEREALS. 
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COMPOSITION OF WHEAT GRAIN ASH. 
Laws and | Way and 


Gilbert. | Ogston 

Phosphoric acid 49 68 45.01 
Phosphate of iro: 2.36 0.82 
Potash. 29.35 81.44 
Soda... 1,12 2.71 
Magnes! 10.70 12.36 
Lime.. 8.40, 3.62 
Sulphui Tanks 0.84 
Carbonic acid, waeee ge 
Chlorine... 0.18 13 
Silica... 2.47 3.67 
Total. 99.21 100.02 


Before studying the phenomena of bread- 
making, it will be necessary to study the 
composition of the cereals: employed in 
bread-making. In the corner of the room 
there is a table taken from papers published 
by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, giving us the 
composition of wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, and rice. 

Iwish to draw your attention to some im- 
portant points connected with those analyses. 
We may divide the constituents of the cereals 
of wheat, for example, into the mineral mat- 
ter, and the matter which is not mineral, and 
to which we give the term organic matter. 
The mineral consists of phosphate of potash, 
and of magnesia, about one-half being phos- 
phoric acid, one-third potash, and one-tenth 
magnesia. The organic constituents consist 
of what are termed carbo-hydrates, together 
with a small quantity of fat. I say carbo- 
hydrates, an expression used to indicate that 
in these bodies the carbon, the hydrogen, and 
the oxygen are united together to form the 
susbtance, starch, for example, and that the 
hydrogen and oxygen are in the same propor- 
tion as in water, though they are not com- 
bined together as in water, and therefore, the 
expression carbo-hydrates is given to such 
bodies. These carbo-hydrates are the sub- 
stances that yield heat to the body, and by so 
doing yield force, power. In addition to 
these we have the substances termed albu- 
minoids. These are also spoken of as flesh- 
formers. Now, it is perfectly true that this 
expression correctly describes the function 
they perform, namely, to repair the waste of 
the muscular tissue, but at the same time it 
is somewhat misleading,in that these flesh- 
formers are really mainly used up in givéng 
heat and force by their burning or oxidation 
in the body, only a comparatively small quan- 
tity being necessary for the waste of the 
muscular tissues, which is by no means so 
great as physiologists formerly assumed. 

Starch occurs stored up in vegetable struc- 
tures for much the same reason as fat occurs 
stored up in animal structures, namely, for 
future use; thus we find starch in bulbs, and 
in tubers. It is the starch-yielding property 
of the potato which renders it chiefly valu- 
able. We find it also in roots, such as turnips, 
and the beet-root; we find it, of course, in 
seeds, and lastly we find it in the thick leaves 
termed by botanists, cotyledons, the two 
thick leaves which in leguminous plants, 
such as the bean and the pea, form the larger 
part of the seeds. The whole of the matter 
inside the testa or skin of the bean really 
consists of the two thick young cotyledon 
leaves; thus we have various sources of 
starch. Starch, however, obtained, will be 
found, when examined under a microscope, 
with a proper measuring arrangement, to 
have different characteristic appearances, 
and also sizes. For example, the starch of 
wheat varies much from that of barley, and 
very much from rice, It is by the size, which 
can be accurately measured, and by the form 
or shape which we can note under the micro- 
scope, that we are enabled to identify vari- 
ous kinds of starches. Starch, as you know, 
does not dissolve in cold water, and indeed 
water is used in the extraction of. the starch 
after grinding the grain, or rasping the potato 
from which we are deriving the starch. But 
when to a mixture of cold water and wheat- 
starch a laundress pours. boiling water, she 
raises the temperature, and the result is that 
the starch cell bursts. The outside of the 
cell is composed of woody fibre, and at this 
higher temperature it bursts, the internal 
contents of the starch cell then come out, 
To those contents we give the term granulose, 
which makes a paste with the hot water. 
This is an important point in regard to the 
digestion of starch. At a temperature of 
about 300 degrees F. starch is converted into 
dextrine, or British gum. If, however, in- 
stead of employing that plan you add, toa 


thick starch paste a little ground malt, the 
ground malt will convert the starch paste into 
dextrine, together with another product 
which I will refer to presently. But the dex- 
trine formed in that way is not pure. A still 
better plan is to make a mixture of 1,000 parts 
of starch with 800 of water, to which pre- 
viously two parts of nitrie acid have been 
added; you mix the two together, and this is 
afterward air-dried, and when it is revolved 
in a cylinder at the temperature of not higher 
than 220 degrees to 230 degrees, it is converted 
into dextrine, and it isin that way that the 
dextrine of commerce is now manufactured. 
You are all acquainted with the appearance 
of it, because you have allof you seen the 1d. 
or 2d. bottles of British gum; it is on the 
back of every postage stamp, and it is used 
very largely in the arts, in calico-printing, for 
example. Closely allied to starch and dex- 
trine come cane sugar and maltose sugar. 
Cane sugar, you know, is derived from the 
cane plant, from the beet, or from the maple, 
its properties you are sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with, namely, that it is sweet, and 
dissolves in water and crystalizes easily. 
Maltose sugar is what I was referring to just 
now when I said that on the addition of a 
little malt to starch paste there was another 
Product formed besides dextrine, and that 
product is maitose, having the. same centes- 
simal composition as cane sugar. Maltose 
Sugar was discovered by Debrunfaut, and was 
afterwards the subject of experiment and 
study by Musculus, but it was not until com- 
paratively recently, owing to the researches 
of Mr. O'Sullivan, of Burton-upon-Trent, 
that we really understood the nature of the 
change that took place by the action 
of these albuminoid bodies, such as we find 
in malt, upon starch paste. He showed us 
that a starch solution is acted upon by the 
diastase, as it is called, of the malt, and that 
it takes up water and forms maltose sugar 
and dextrine, the maltose sugar having the 
Same formula as cane sugar. This process 
continues, and more maltose is formed by 
the action of the diastase upon the more 
complex dextrines which are formed at first. 
Ultimately, however, a large portion of mal- 
tose is formed, and a very small quantity of 
dextrine, and under the most favorable con- 
ditions it is possible to convert the whole of 
the starch into maltose sugar. The maltose 
sugar thus made, dissolves in water, it is 
slightly sweet to taste, and it does not crys- 
talize in the way that cane-sugar does, and is 
much more difficult to obtain in a erystalline 
form. Maltose sugar is readily acted on by 
the yeast ferment. 

The next matter of interest in the study of 
these bodies is the albuminoids; the album- 
inoids contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
justin the same way, but not in the same 
proportion ag the carbo-hydrates, but they 
have in addition nitrogen, and sometimes a 
little sulphur. Their general composition is 
given in this table: 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF ALBUMINOIDS. 
Carbon... 


100 

Hypothetical formula, C7” Hu2 NB gow, 

If we take the formula of starch as being 
Cra, Hizo Ow, you may not see any relation- 
ship between that and the albuminoids, but 
yet the probabilities are that the starch is 
only an altered form of the albuminoid, and 
that it has previously through such an 
albuminous stage. In the table, by Lawes 
and Gilbert, you will find that the albumin- 
oids are given there for different cereals. At 
the same time, as we shall see presently, 
cereals differ very much in the percentage of 
albuminoids they contain, and in the table 
the placing of 10.9 of albuminoids to old 
wheat was perfectly correct for the sample of 
wheat analyzed, but it leads one to assume 
that wheat is less rich in albuminoids than 
barley and oats, but it is distinctly on the 
average not less rich, but rather more so than 
barley. If we take ordinary flour, and then 
elutriate it with water so as to get rid of the 
starch, we shall ultimately obtain crude 
gluten. The crude gluten, of which.we have 
some samples on the table, is a tough elastic 
mass, and it is on account of this great re- 
sisting tendency that we are enabled to keep 
in the carbonic acid that is subsequently 
formed in fermentation, and thus to make a 
well-piled loaf. Now crude gluten contains 
fibrine and gluten; about four-fifths of fibrine 
and one-fifth of gluten; the gluten is slightly 
soluble in water, but not the fibrine. Of 
course, if fibrine be moistened and left for a 
time it will gradually break down in the com- 
plexity of its structure, and will form sim- 
pler kinds of albuminoids, and this is the 
kind of deleterious action that takes place 
when we have a long-continued period of wet 
weather at harvest time, But while washing 
the flour in order to obtain this crude gluten, 
we havealready dissolved out some soluble 
albuminoids, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGINEER'S MURDER. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 
Yes, I once committed a murder, 
Outside the realms of law, 
‘That I s'pose the body of people 
‘Would not heed the worth of a straw ; 
But | think I should sleep the sounder, 
Sometimes, when the night winds wail, 
If never remembered “ murder,” 
Or never told over the tale. 


No matter the road I was running— 
‘Pwas in one of the Middle States; 
So many years since, that I wonder 
Why the sorrow never abates. 
Iwas young, and hasty, and savage, 
As youth is apt to be, * 
And my hand,—well, my hand, you will fancy 
Was a trifle too ready and free. 


1 was in my caboose just at evening, 
Say ‘tween Holden and Fiddler's Run, 
Making time, to reach Wayman's Siding 
For the up-train, at five twenty-one; 
Thad had a hot box at Grossman's, 
And that put me four minutes behind; 
80 I felt like,—the word is ugly, 
But thetruth!like “ going it blind.” 


Round a curve, and running,—say forty, 
Orit may have been fifty, who knows,— 
And there on the track before me, | 
A black fiend, at full scream, arose! 
A dog, that sat down in the middle, 
Between the twolines of rail, 
And howled like a fiend incarnate, 
With a mixture of bark, yell and wail. 


Did I stop? Notmuch! I just opened 
‘The throttle valve, by a mite, 

And over that dog she went flying, 
And over something else,—white! 

I stopped her then with a shudder, 
And ran back; in a mingled heap 

Lay the dog, and what had been lately 
A baby-girl laying asleep! 


Have I never got over it? No, sir! 
And Inever shall till Idie! 
Why didn't I heed the warning ? 
It was only a black dog’s cry, 
I may have done many more murders, 
And 'tis likely I have on the whole; 
But there’s none, when the night winds are howling, 
‘That lay such a weight on my soul! 


And what is the worst of my sorrow,— 
Don't make the one grand mistake! 
Ishouldn’t grieve twice, I’ve a fancy, 
For the poor dead baby’s sake! 
But the dog that was doing his duty 
So nobly,—I grieve for him; 
And I never tell over the story 
ButI find my old eyes grow dim. 
Written for Steam Engineering. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We have received a copy of an essay by Wm. Jago, 
¥.0.8., F. LC., entitled, Technical Education for Mill- 
ers and Bakers. This essay shows clearly the advan- 
tage of thorough education and training for millers 
and bakers. Mr. Jago is head master of the Brighton 
(Eng.) School of Science, and has during the past 
year or two delivered courses of lectures of great 
interest to the milling trade. : 

The edition of the November Century will be the 
largest ever printed of that magazine. Besides the 
first chapters of Mr. Howell's new novel, “The Rise 
of Silas Lapham,” the story of an American business 
man, its fiction will include “A Tale of Negative 
Gravity,” by Frank R. Stockton; “Free Joe and the 
Rest of the World,” an illustrated story by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, and ‘The Lost Mine,” by Thos. A. Jan- 
vier, with a full-page picture by Mary Hallock Foote. 

We acknowledge the receipt from the Treasury 
Department of a copy of annual report on foreign 
commerce of the United States for the fiscal year 
ended June 80, 1884, prepared by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 

Technical Education for Millers and Bakers, is a val- 
uable essay published by Mr.Wm. Jago, of Brighton, 
Eng. Itis replete with suggestions of the importance 
of technical education. 

‘The present year is the centenary of the re-organi- 
zation, after the revolution, of the educational sys- 
tem of New York State. A grand scheme was devised, 
it is said, by Alexander Hamilton, by which the Board 
of Regents was created, for the purpose of promoting 
the organization of academic as well as common- 
school education in every county in the State. The 
whole system was to be crowned by Columbia Col- 
lege, as King’s College was patriotically re-christen- 
ed, of which the Regents were made the trustees. The 
scheme came to more on paper than it did in reality, 
but nevertheless it gave a stimulus to education in 
New York that has been felt ever since. An interest- 
ing account of this plan is contained in a paper on 
“Columbia College,” to appear in the November Har- 
per's, taking up the history of that institution where 
it was left by the article on “ King’s College” in the 
October number. The latter portion of the history of 
the college shows an interesting example of modern 
progress, especially in connection with its new libra- 
ry system, of which a detailed description is given. 


NEWS. 


Elizabeth, Minn., is soon to have a 175-barrel mill, 

©. Smith, of Campbellford, Ont., has finished his 
mill, 

J. A.Gambrill’s mill, at Baltimore, Md., is to be en- 
larged. 

‘Tinch & Welborn, of Lexington, N. ©., are building 
a flour mill. 

The Washburn Mill, at Minneapolis, will put in a 
Wright engine. 

Manitoba farmers are getting sixty cents per bush- 
el for No, L hard. 

‘The new mill of Lyer & Mayhew, at Thamesville, 
is nearly completed. 

Flour from the Rochester (Minn,) mills will be on 
exhibition at the New Orleans Exposition. 

‘The Crosby Mill, at Topeka, Kas,, has started up 
with increased capacity of 500 barrels per day. 

‘The Pillsbury A” Mill, in Minneapolis, recently 
turned out 5,468 barrels in twenty-four hours. 


At a sale of government property at Harper's Fer- 
ry the Potomac water-power brought $25,000. 


Reed & Bischler, of Stanwood, Mich., have just 
started up a new seventy-five-barrel roller mill. 


‘The Ogilvie Milling Co., of Winnepeg, have wheat- 
buyers at thirty-six railway stations. 


The Eufaula (Ala.) flour mills, which burned re- 
cently, will be rebuilt at once. 


The flour mills of R. H. Dulaney, at Middleburgh, 
Va., are to be enlarged and improved. 


D. Barron, of Amherstburg, Ont., has been chang- 
ing his mill and adding new machinery. 


‘The “Kent Mill,” at Chatham, Ont., which was 
burnt some time ago, is replaced by a 350-barrel mill. 


Thomas Parker, of Sombra, has bought the “Fred 
Flour Mills,” near Strathburn, Ont., of McLean & 
Miller for $4,250. 


A. Wolverton & Co., are running their mills at 
Wolverton, Ont., day and night, and do not intend to 
close down this season. 


It is stated that the farmers of Whitewood, Man., 
would give a liberal bonus towards the erection of a 
good mill at that place. 


L. C. Porter, of Winona, Minn., has been appointed 
to take charge of the Minnesota flour exhibit at the 
New Orleans Exposition. 


Harrington & Smith's, of Pleasantville, Ia., will re- 
build with a capacity of seventy-five barrels per day. 
Their mill was burned September 26th. 


The architects of the West will meet in Chicago on 
the 12th of November for the purpose of forming a 
Western association of architects. 

Bread baked from flour made on the Case system in 
the mill of Adum Simpson, Owatonna, Minn., took the 
first prize at the late Minnesota State Fair. 


An English firm is now making casks and barrels 
of steel. They are said to be lighter and more dura- 
ble than wood. 


Mr. Carvith, of Pouty Pool, Ont., has made great 
changes in his milk and added a general supply of 
milling machinery. 


The Geo. T. Smith Purifier Company, of Stratford, 
Ont., svypplied the purifiers and other machinery for 
Cooper's mill, at Belleville. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies a bill has been 
introduced to levy on foreign corn a duty of five 
francs per 100 kilograms. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand bushels of 
wheat have been shipped East from Manitoba via 
Port Arthur since harvest. 


By the breaking of a dam, October 20th, the streets 
of Ansonia, Ct.,were flooded, and all movable articles 
swept into the Naugatuck river. At one time the 
water was four feet deep on the streets. 


The new elevator erected by Mr. Geo. A. Stewart, 
of Winnipeg, Man., for the Bell Farming Company, 
at Indian Head, had the first trial October 10th, and 
succeeded in putting through fifty bushels in two 
minutes, and has a capacity of 50,000 bushels. 


'The Mebane Milling Company, Durham, N. C., with 
a capital of $500,000, has bought the Tate & Trollinger 
flour mills, at Mebane, same State, and after enlarg- 
ing the buildings and putting in requisite machinery, 
will engage in several manufacturing pursuits. 


Messrs. Campbell & Stevens, of Chatham, Ont., have 
completed their largeagrist mill. The Geo. T. Smith 
Company, of Stratford, furnished the rolls and puri- 
fiers and other machinery of the latest improved pat- 
terns. The mill is one of the finest in the Dominion. 


Nashville, Tenn., claims a population of 70,000 in- 
habitants, and hopes to have 100,000 within five years. 
Itis the greatest educational center for the South, 
having no less than eight colleges. It has 700 manu- 
facturing establishments. Nashville is one of the 
wealthiest cities in the South. 


Gavin Hume, a very extensive miller at Galt, Ont., 
has made an assignment. His business career coy- 
ered over a period of twenty-five years, and he was 
considered financially strong. The cause of the sud- 
den collapse was through the foreclosing of a mort- 
gage held by a Glasgow firm against his mill and 
property. His liabilities are about $70,000, with a like 
amount of assets. 


In the register of deeds office there was recorded, 
October 2Ist, a document which was given by the 
sheriff of Outogamie county, Wis., conveying $25,000 
worth of water-power property, at Kaukanna, includ- 
ing mills thereon, known as the Stoveken property, 
to William Van Northwick, of Batavia, Ill. For years 
the property has been in law, and many deeds have 
been given to various parties who have loaned 
money. Mr. Van Northwick was a stockholder in 
the concern, 


Amillwright by the name of Edward Chatfield, of 
Waterbury, Ct., has a peculiar mania. At frequent 
intervals he would appear in the road in secluded 
places, stark naked, as ladies were driving past. For 
along time he eluded all attempts to capture him, 
and it was not known who he was. Finally, however, 
a couple of shrewd detectives secured him in a nude 
condition. He is said te be an excellent mechanic, 
is well off, and has an interesting family. 


Wheat from Manitoba is now pouring into Mon- 
treal via the Canada Pacific Railroad. Part of it is 
for local milling purposes, and the remainder for 
shipment. About four million bushels are expected 
during the winter from the same quarter, and the 
new elevators on the wharves are being pushed rap- 
idly to completion. 


October 23 the machinery in the Wabash (Ind.) 
flouring mills came to a sudden stop, and upon in- 
vestigation it was found that seven large eels, each 
nearly four feet long and weighing’ seven pounds, 
had entered the turbine wheel, which supplies the 
motive power for the mill, and choked it up. In the 
afternoon the mill again stopped abruptly, and th 
turbine was a second time found full ef eels. This 
time nine, weighing in the aggregate sixty pounds, 
were removed from the wheel, The eels enter the 
old Wabash canal from the Wabash river at Lagro. 


A number of new elevators are tobe built at Minne- 
apolis next season, to accommodate the increasing 
grain business of the northwestern States. ‘The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company will erect one with a 
capacity of 4,000,000 bushels; the Minneapolis Eleva. 
tor Company will erect two, each with 1,250,000 bush- 
els capacity; the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad Company will provide one to hold 
500,000 bushels, and the Chicayo, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad Company will build one of 1,000,000 
bushels capacity. 

The 8.8. Neptune, despatched by the Dominion 
Government iu July last to Hudson's Bay, to 


assist in determining the navigability of the Bay and 
Straits, returned to St. John’s, N. F., on Saturday 
last. Her voyage has been a pleasant one, attended 
by scarcely a mishap. Her voyage has done much to 
show how simple would be the navigation of these 
waters, were proper charts available. A number of 
observation stations were established, from which 
we will doubtless get interesting facts next summer, 
which will divest the bay and straits of a few more 
of their imaginary errors.—The Commercial (Winni- 
peg). 

A Milwaukee capitalist will make a novel experi- 
ment near Aberdeen, Dakota, this fall. An artesian 
well has just been completed that flows 3,000 gallons 
a minute, equal to 106 horse power. Another will be 
made large eneugh torun a mill capable of making 
200 barrels of floura day, and the experiment of ar- 
tesian well power as a perpetual motor will be made. 
‘The result will be carefully watched. 


The three Washburn mills at Minneapolis use be- 
tween 450 aad 500 gallons of lubricating oil per 
month. This consists mostly of lard and machine 
oil, only asmall quantity of castor and sperm being 
used. Inthe Washburn A mill five regular oilers are 
employed, there being a head man and two for each 
watch. They look after all heavy bearings and the 
rolls, while on lighter machinery the attendants 
themselves do the oiling. In the other two mills 
there are only two regular oilers—one for night and 
one for day—the roils and lighter machinery receiv- 
ing care from the men attending them. 


MANITOBA ITEMS.—During the past month the 
Portage la Prairie Milling Co. have ground about 
20,000 bushels of wheat and have purchased about 
40,000 bushels already this season, and the new store- 
house in connection with the mill is almost com- 
pleted. Thirty thousand bushels of wheat have been 
purchased in Emerson by the Ogilvie Milling Co. 
The mill on the Shell river, the property of the 
Mississippi Milling Co., is being converted into a 
roller mill. The machinery and mechanics are ex- 
pected to arrive at Moosomin in a few days. 


Minis BurNED DurtnG OcToBER.—Joseph Hicks, 
Patton, Mo.; insured. J. B. Dale, Dodd City, Tex., by 
incendiaries, October 7th; loss, $8,000. S. Routzong, 
Covington, Ky.; loss, $20,000; insured, $15,000. 8. J. 
Johnson, Waynesboro, Ala.; loss, $3,000. Blandin & 
Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia., with 2,000 sacks of flour and 10,000 
bushels of wheat, October 7th; loss, $75,000. Walton 
Bros., Fairburg, Ill.; loss, $35,000; insurance, $10 000. 
October 2d, Walsh, DeRoo & Co.'s mill, at Holland, 
Mich., was damaged by fire to the extent of $8,000; 
loss on stock, $8,000; fully insured. October 9th, the 
Imperial -Mill, owned by L. Blanden & Co., at Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., burned; the mill was valued at $45,000, 
and the stock destroyed at $10,000; insurance on mill, 
$25,000; on stock, $5,000. 


The Case Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, have received the following orders during the 
month: From J. C. Crenshaw, Charleston, Mo., fora 
full outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, centrifugals, 
scalpers, bolting reels, ete., for a complete gradual 
reduction mill, on the Case system, using twelve pairs 
of rolls; from A. M. Stevens, Dyersburgh, Tenn., who 
has been contemplating changing his mill to the 
roller system, and after investigating the different 
systems, and examining the different machines at 
the St. Louis Exposition, and accordingly gave them 
the order for a complete outfit of breaks, rolls, puri- 
fiers, centrifugals, ete., for a full roller mill on the 
Case system, using fourteen pairs of rolls; from 
Richter & Co., Williamstown, W. Va., for one three- 
roll break machine; from John Black, Sycamore, Ill., 
for one Case improved centrifugal roll; from Dietley 
& Son, Mooreheadville, Pa., an additional ordec for 
one centrifugal reel; from the Albion Mills Co., 
Albion, Mich., for one patent automatic feed for 
their Allis roll. Geo. Graham, Trenton, Mo., writes 
them: ‘Your automatic feed would covera multi- 
tude of sins if the rolls had them."’ From Wisner 
Bros., for one pair rolls with patent automatic teed; 
from G.J. Burrer, Sunberry, O., for two pair rolls 
and other machinery; from D. Smith, Hayesville, O., 
who is making some changes in his mill, an order for 
three pairs rolls with patent automatic feed; from 
Wood & Kenyon, Onawa, Ia., two pair of rolls with 
patent automatic feed; from C. W. Ellis, Dubois, 
Ind., for a complete outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, 
centrifugal reels, sealing reels, bolting chests, ete., 
for a full roller mill on the Case system, twelve pair 
rolls will be used, and the mill, when completed, will 
have a daily capacity of sixty to seventy-five barrels; 
from Leggate & Co., Centerville, Ind., for two pair of 
rolls with automatic feed; from 8. L. Ellis & Co., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., tor two pair of rolls with patent 
automatic feed; from Flenekin Turbine & Co., of 
Dubuque, Ia., for two pair of rolls and one No.1 
double purifier, with patent automatic feed, to be 
shipped to E, Maskery & Son, Marquoketa, Ia.; from 
W. I. Pyne, Louisvile, Ky., for nine sets of rolls, with 
patent automatic feed; from Cox & Funkhouser, 
Jonesboro, Ind., for a complete line of breaks, rolls, 
purifiers, centrifugals, scalpers, bolting chests, etc., 
for a full roller mill on the Case system, using twelve 
pair of rolls with patent automatic feed: from the C. 
A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md., for 
six feed boxes for their purifiers—this makes over 
twenty Case automatic feed boxes that the Gambrill 
folks are using on different purifiers; from Kerfoot 
Bros., Des Moines, la., for four sets of rolls, with 
patent automatic feed; from J. B. Ficklin, Freder- 
icksburg, Va,, an additional order for oue set of rolls, 
with patent automatic feed; from M. Jones & Son, 
Beacon, Ia., two pair rolls, with patent automatic 
feed; from A. B. Welkins & Son, Patalaska, 0., who 
are making some changes in their mill, ove ‘Little 
Giant” break machine and scalpers, combined, and 
two pair rolls, with patent automatic feed; from W. 
McKellop, Perry, Mich., for one Case improved cen- 
trifugal reel, and two pair rolls, with patent auto- 
matic feed; from Chas. Emke, Fredonia, N. Y., for an 
outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, scalpers, centrifu- 
gals, bolting chests, etc., for a full roller mill on the 
Case system, using twelve pair rolls, with patent 
automatic feed. They have also shipped to A. B, 
Childs & Son, London, Eng., two sets rolls and one 
No. 1 double purifier, with patent automatic feed; 
and to J.8, McCray & Co., Omaha, Neb., one No, 1 
double purifier, with patent automatic feed, and are 
furnishing J. W. Scott, Bentonsport, Ia.,with breaks, 
rolls, purifiers, ete.; from Click & Mills, Dayton, O., 
for breaks, rolls, scalpers, centrifugals, etc.; from 
Castree, Mallory & Co,, Flint, Mich., for two pair of 
rolls, for Howard’s Mill, at Flint; from A. B, Childs 
& Co., London, Eng., for breaks and rolls; from 
Simpson & Gault, Manuf'g Co., a break machine for 
the mill at Medora, Ind.; from A. Hulshizer, Utica, 
©., for eleven sets of rolls and a complete line of 
machinery for @ mill on the Case system; from A. 


Comingo, Pleasant Hill, Mo., for two pair rolls and a 
Case centrifugal; from J. Gregg, Blanchester, Mo., 
for a “Little Giant” break machine; from W.D. Mas- 
sie, Canton, Ill., for a pair of rolls; from B. M. Allison, 
Fairview, W. Va., for breaks, rolls, scalpers, centri- 
fugals, ete. ‘om Joseph Biers, Frederickstown, O., 
for a purifier; from M. Clapp, Rogersvile, Mich., for 
two pair rolls and purifier; from Lucas & Aikins, 
Urichsville, O., for milling machinery; from J. 8, 
Murphy, for patent feed and purifiers; from Collins 
& Black, Baugn, Tex., for two pair rolls and puri- 
fier; from H. Mulzer, Powell, O., for purifiers and 
rolls; from K. ©. Arnold, Truxton, N, Y., for rolls; 
from 8. 8. Cline & Co., Gallatin, Mo., for a complete 
ten-roller mill, on the Case system; from F, L. Bur- 
dick, Owatonna, Minn., for patent feeder for puri- 
fiers; from D. Narracong, Evansville, Wis., for one 
set of rolls. 


The following orders for the Celebrated Gray's 
Noiseless Belt Roller Mills have been received dur- 
ing the past month by Edward P. Allis & Co., of the 
Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis : Bryan & Wheat- 
on, Plankinton, D. T., a Gray's noiseless belt rolier 
mill; George Raithel, Lincoln, Ill., seven pair of Allis 
rolls, in Gray’s noiseless belt frames; Plymouth 
Roller Mill Co., Lemars, Ia., twenty pair Gray-Allis 
rolls, in Gray's noiseless belt frames; A. McMurtrie 
&Co., Belvidere, N. J., a Gray's noiseless belt roller 
mill; White & Baker, Pittsford, N. Y.,a No.8 four- 
break reduction machine, Gray's noiseless belt roller 
mill, and other machinery; James Cummings, Lyn, 
Ont., six pair Allis rolls, in Gray’s noiseless belt 
frames; A. Colburn & Son, New Cassel, Wis., six 
pair Allis rolls, in Gray's noiseless belt rolier frames; 
Burroughs & Viersons, Flint, Mich., a Gray's noiseless 
belt roller mill; Kiddoo Bros., Neosho, Mo, eight pair 
Allis rolls, in Gray's noiseless belt frames, Gray cen- 
trifugal reels, Gray purifiers, and complete outfit for 
an all-roller mill; Gehlen Bros., Lemars, Ia., a Gray's 
noiseless belt roller mill; J. P. Shoemaker & Son, 
Fenwick, Mich., a porcelain roller mill, in Gray's 
noiseless belt frame; Downs & Hefford, Topeka, 
Kan., a No. 3 four-break reduction machine and oth- 
er machinery for their mill; Piper, Gibb & Co., 
Pipersville, Wis., six Allis rolls, in Gray's noiseless 
belt frames; J. G. Campbell, Kingston, Ont., eight 
pair Allis rolls, in Gray’s noiseless belt frames, and 
other machinery to fit them out in good shape on the 
roller system; Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn,, another Gray's noiseless belt roller 
mill, with their new first break corrugations; W. 


Rhodes, Fertile, Ia., a Gray's noiseless belt roller” 


mills; Dewey & Stewart, Owosso, Mich., a Gray’s 
noiseless-belt roller mill; R. W. Lewis, Esdaile, Wis., 
a No. 3 four-break reduction machine and other 
machinery; Stern & Wolrab, Milwaukee, Wis., a 
Gray's noiseloss belt roller mill: Egypt Milling Co.. 
Ashley, Ill., twelve pair Allis rolls, in Gray’s noise- 
less belt frames, and all necessary machinery to fit 
them out on the roller system; Theo. Doneho, Medoc, 
Mo., a Gay’s noiseless belt roller mill, bolting chests, 
ete.; T. & J, W. Andrews, Thornbury, Ont., ten pair 
Allis rolls in Gray's noiseless belt frames, purifiers, 
centrifugal reels, ete., in fact a complete outfit to 
put their mill on the roller system; Indianapolis 
Hominy Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., five pair Allis rolls, 
in Gray's noiseless belt frames, for their hominy 
mills—there are now quite a large number of the 
Allis rolls used for making hominy, and are giving 
excellent satisfaction in this line; Stein Bros., Spring- 
vale, Kas., a No. 3 four-break reduction machine, 
Gray’s noiseless belt roller mills, purifiers, etc., to 
make a good roller mill; Turner & Redfearn, Good 
Thunder, Minn., a Gray's noiseless belt roller mill; 
Elk City Milling Co., Elk City, Kas., ten pair Allis 
rolls, inGray’s noiseless belt frames, and complete 
outfit fora roller mill; Shillips & Thomas, Kennedy, 
N. Y., a porcelain roller mill, in Gray's noiseless belt 
frames; Russell, Miller & Co., Bismarck, D. T., a 
noiseless belt roller mill; A. Pamburg, Rome, Wis., 
a Gray's noiseless belt roller mill. The following or- 
ders were received from prominent mill furnishers: 
Through Willford & Northway, Minneapolis, Minn., 
a Gray's noiseless belt roller mill for J. M. English, 
Hematile, Mo.; through Richards & Butler, Indian- 
apolis, Ind,, eight pair of Allis rolls, in Gray’s noise. 
less belt roller frames, for J. Maphis, Mt. Jackson, 
Va.; through the Great Western Manufacturing Co., 
Leavenworth, Kas., seven pair Allis rolls, in Gray's 
noiseless belt frames, for Messrs. Miller, Bowman & 
Co., Baker, Kas.,and six pair Allis rolls, in Gray’s 
noiseless belt frames, for another job they have un- 
der construction; through the George T. Smith, H. P, 
Co., of Stratford, Can,, six pair Allis rolls, in Gray’s 
noiseless belt frames, for T. H. Wyman, Hawksville, 
Ont.; through the Richmond City Mill Works, Rich- 
mond, Ind., eight pair Allis rolls, in Gray’s noiseless 
belt frames, for G. W. Bowen, Independence, Kas., 
and six pair Allis rolls, in Gray’s noiseless belt 
frames, for Lukins & North, Atchinson, Kas.; 
through the Capital Iron Works, Topeka, Kas., a 
Gray's noiseless belt roller mill, for Henry Leighler, 
Valley, Falls, Kas.; through the Cockle Separator 
Co.. Milwaukee, six pair Allis rolls, in Gray's noise- 
less belt frames, for one of their customers. Edward 
P. Allis & Co., of the Reliance Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have recently received the following orders for 
their justly celebrated engines, and have several 
more large orders coming in the near future: Bone- 
steel & Turner, of Springfield, D. T., a 14x36 Reynolds 
patent automatic cut-off engine, complete with boil- 
er, heater, pump, ete.; Milwaukee Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis., a 12x36 Reynolds’ patent auto- 
matic cut-off engine; Osceola Mining Co., Opegee, 
Mich., a pair of 20x60 hoisting engines, complete; 
Henry Glade, Grand, Island, Neb., a 14x36 Reynolds- 
Corliss engine; St. Louis Exposition, St, Louis, Mo., a 
82x60 Reynolds-Corliss engine; Dennett Harvester 
and Machine Works, Milwaukee, Wis.,a 14x36 Rey- 
nolds-Corliss engine; Pettit, Robinson & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., @ 26x60 Reynolds-Corliss engine, com- 
plete with steel boilers, Reynolds’ feed water heater 
and purifier, ete.; Washburn Hill Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., a 30x60 Reynold-Corliss engine; J. W. Trow- 
bridge, Wymore, Neb., a 10x30 Reynolds-Corliss en- 
gine, complete; Edward P. Allis & Co., are also fur- 
nishing a complete steam power for a large elevator 
at Ft. Williams, owned by the Canadian Pacitic Rail- 
road Co., and are putting in a 32x48 Corliss engine, 
steel doilers, etc. 


Says a wit: ‘Last year I saw a watch 
spring, a note run, a rope walk, a horse fly, 
and even the ‘big trees leave. I even saw a 
plank walk, and a Third avenue bank run; 
but the other day I saw a tree box, a cat fish, 
anda stone fence, I am now prepared to see 
the Atlantic coast and the Pacific slope.” 
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We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this paper, 
co mention that their advertisement was seen in the 
Unitep Staves Minter. You will thereby 
oblige not only this paper, but the advertisers. 


CAWKER’s AMERICAN FLOUR MILL AND 


Mitt FuRNISHERS’ DiRECTORY FOR 1884, 
published by E. Harrison Cawker, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and sold for ($10.00) ten dollars per copy, is 
now ready for delivery. It shows the result of an 
immense amount of labor, careful inquiry and 
studious attention to details. It is without doubt 
the most accurate trade directory ever published, 
and will be of untold value to those desiring to reach 
the milling industry of America. 

We glean from this neat volume of 200 pages con- 
taining no advertisements, that there are in the 
United States of America and our neighboring Do- 
minion of Canada 25,500 flouring mills, taking them as 
they go great and small. The work indicates in about 
10,000 instances the kind or kinds of power used by 
the mills, and the capacity in barrels of flour per day 
Tt further indicates cornmeal. buckwheat, rye-flour 
and rice mills. It shows that the number of mills in 
the various states and territories of the United States 
are as follows: Alabama 453; Arizona 17; Arkansas 
843; California 222; Colorado 54; Connecticut 288; Da- 
kota $1; Delaware 98; District of Columbia 5; Florida 
66; Georgia 631; Idaho 21; Illinois 1123; Indiana 1089; 
Indian Territory 14; Iowa 790; Kansas 489; Ken- 
tucky 713; Louisiana 61; Maine 28; Maryland 353; 
Massachusetts 340; Michigan 846; Minnesota 487; 
Mississippi 386; Missouri 1025; Montana 21; Nebras- 
ka 25; Nevada 13; New Hampshire 182; New Jersey 
442; New Mexico 32; New York 1902; North Carolina 
848; Ohio 1443; Oregon 145; Pennsylvania 3142; Rhode 
{sland 51; South Carolina 274; Tennessee 801; Texas 
730; Ctah 110; Vermont 247; Virginia 781; Washington 
Territory 61; West Virginia 447; Wisconsin 177; 
Wyoming 2. 

In the Dominion of Canada we find the record as 
follows: British Columbia 17; Manitoba 54; New 
Brunswick 198; Nova Scotia 12; Ontario 1160; Prince 
Edward’s Island 39; Quebec 531. Total 25,5. 00 

Taking the work throughout, and it is highly in- 
teresting to all concerned in the trade, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it. 


See Page 8. 

A copy of Ropp’s Calculator and the 
Unirep SraTEs MILLER will be sent to any 
address for one year for $1.00. 


The New American Dictionary and the 
UNITED SvaTES MILLER sent pestpaid to 
any address in America for $1.60. 


During the year ending June 30, 1884, bolt- 
ing cloth, to the value of $396,153, was im- 
ported, free of duty. 

IMMIGRANTS arrived in the United States 
during the year ending June 30, 1884, to the 
number of 518,592, against 603,322 during the 
year ending June 30, 1883. 


That valuable book ‘‘Moore’s Universa] 
Assistant and Complete Mechanic” and a 
copy of the UNITED SraTEs MILLER for one 
year will be sent to any address in America 
for $2.75. Order now. 


Tue Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has 
reconsidered its resolution to withdraw from 
the National Board of Trade, and will con- 
tinue with the National organization. 


We learn from the Richmond ( Va.) Mercan- 
tile and Manufacturing Journal that a Me- 
chanic’s Institute is soon to be established in 
that city. It speaks well for the enterprise 
of the South when they give attention towards 
such projects. We believe that the Institute 
will be a success. 


TuHE Northwestern Traffic Association has 
announced a winter rate on flour and grain, 
to go into effect Nov.1. The rate is on a 
basis of 17} cents per hundred from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to Chicago.an advance of 
24 cents, The rate of 15 cents from points 
in Wisconsin below St. Paul is unchanged. 


CONSIDERING the low price of wheat, the 
price at which bakers in the United States 
sell bread, is exhorbitant. In Chicago, for 
instance. a loaf, supposed to weigh about a 
pound, sells for 7 cents, while a 4 pound loaf 
sells in London for 12 cents. This is a singu- 
lar state of affairs, and the only conclusion 
to be drawn therefrom is, that bakers are 
making great profits. It is full time that 
bakers came down in prices. If they do not 


do so soon, thousands will rush into the bus- 
iness, and then competition will certainly 
bring down prices. r 


THE UNITED STATES 18 THE GREATEST MAW- 
UFACTURING GOUN TRY ON EARTH. 


According to Mr. Mulhall, F. 8. S., a much- 
quoted English authority, the United gtates 
is the greatest manufacturing country on the 
globe, the value of its manufactured products 
in 1880 being, as stated by him, about $650,- 
000,000 in excess of the value of the products 
of manufacture of Great Britain during that 
year. Our census valuation of products of 
manufacture in 1880 was $5,869,579,191. Of 
this amount the value of products consumed 
in the United States and disposed of in the 
course of our internal commerce was about 
$5,260,000,000. 

But the total value of the exports of pro- 
ducts of manufacture from Great Britain and 
Ireland to all foreign countries during 1888 
was only $1,047,000,000, and the total value of 
the exports of products of manufacture from 


=| France was only $364,000,000. In other words, 


the census valuation of products of our own 
manufacture consumed in the United States 
during the year 1880 was five times the value 
of the exports of products of manufacture 
from Great Britain and Ireland during the 
year 1883, and more than fourteen times the 
value of the exports of products of manu- 
facture from France during the same year. 

The foregoing facts clearly illustrate the 
enormous magnitude of the internal com- 
merce of the United States. 


AMERICAN EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The value of our export of breadstuffs for 
the year ending June 30, 1884, was $162,544,- 
715. Of this, 95.18 per cent. consisted of 
wheat, wheat-flour, corn and corn-meal. It 
is estimated by persons well informed in the 
grain trade that about 98 per cent. of the 
exports of bread and breadstuffs from the 
United States consists of products of our 
western and northern States. The exporta- 
tion of corn (maize) fluctuates greatly from 
year to year. Since the year 1869, the annual 
value of corn exported has ranged from a 
little more than $1,000,000 to $98,000,000. 

The export of wheat and wheat-flour dur- 
ing the last ten years have constituted 30.16 
per cent. of the total quantity of wheat 
produced in the country, and the ex- 
ports of corn and. corn-meal have con- 
stituted only 4.52 per cent. of the total corn 
product The total value of the export of 
bread and breadstuffs has constituted 26 per 
cent. of the value of the domestic exports of 
the country during the last ten years. The 
following table clearly indicates the enor- 
mous growth of the exportation of bread and 
breadstuffs, especially during the last twenty- 


four years. 
Bread aud 
breadstuffs 


Year ending June 30— 
: ; ® 24,422,310 


1861 72,152,366 
1862 84,183 754 
1863, 89,180,832 
1864 68,400,606 
1865, 58,941,281 
1866 41,249,054 
1867 41,288,804 
1868 69,024 059 
1869, 53,724,154 
1870 72,250,983 
1871 79,881,187 
1872, 84,586,278 
1878 98,748,151 
1si4 161,198,864 
1875 111,458,265 
1876 181,181,555 
1877, 117,806,476 
1878, 181,777,841 
1879 210,355,528 
1880. 288,036,885 
1881 270,332,519 
1882, 182,670,528 
1883, 208,040,850 
1884... 162,544,715 


INSECTS WHICH INJURE GRAIN IN THE 
GRANARY. 

The grain weevil (calandra, or curculio gran- 
arius), This belongs to the same family of in- 
sects as the curculio, which destroys plums. 
In its perfect state it is a slender beetle of a 
pitchy red color, about an eighth of an inch 
long, The female deposits her eggs upon the 
wheat after it is housed, and the young grubs 
hatched therefrom immediately burrow into 
the wheat, each individual occupying alone a 
single grain, the substance of which it de- 
yours so as to leave nothing but the hull, and 
the loss of weight is the only exterior evi- 
dence of the mischief that has been done. 
The adults also eat the grain. In Europe it 
has proved peculiarily destructive to stored 
grain. Roasting or kiln-drying the wheat 
effectually destroys the grub. The grain moth 
(tinea grenella). The angoumis moth (anacamp- 
sis ceralia), is a small moth, resembling the 
well-known carpet moth of houses, the grubs 
of which prey on stored grain. There are 
probably many other insects than the above 
injurious to wheat at various stages of its 
growth, but, unfortunately, practical farmers 
pay little attention to entomology, and are 
apt to confound not only one known species 
with another, but also those which are de- 


seribed with those which are not. An intelli- 
gent farmer would confer a great benefit on 
the community were he to study carefully the 
habits of all insects injurious to vegetation 
in his own locality, and make the results 
known. Insects injurious to the farmer appear 
to be increasing in all parts of this country, 
and itis very essential that their habits should 
be accurately studied, so that remedies may 
be devised. It is only by our becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with the character and 
peculiarities of our enemies that we can hope 
to overcome them. Mere guesses and random 
experiments rarely if ever prove of any bene- 
fit. The loss annually sustained by the coun- 
try in consequence of the depredation of in- 
sects is exceedingly great, and is calculated 
by millions of dollars. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

If you are not already a subscriber to the 
UNITED STATES MILLER, now is your time 
to subscribe. We call your especial atten- 
tion to our announcement on page 10. It 
may be summed up as follows: 

We will send the Unrrep SraTes MILLER 
post-paid to any address in the United States 
or Canada for one year and a copy of Ropp’s 
Calculator in plain binding for $1.00, ora No.8 
Calculator and the paper for $1.50; oracopy of 
Ogilvie’s Popular Reading No. 8 and the 
paper one year for $1.00; or the books entitled 
“The Great Empire City” or ‘ Fifty Com- 
plete Stories” and the paper for one year for 
$1.00; or the ‘‘ New American Dictionary” 
and the paper for one year for $1.60; or 
‘* Moore’s Universal Assistant and Complete 
Mechanic” and the paper one year for $2.75. 
Our readers should not fail to take advantage 
of these offers, which remain open until we 
announce to the contrary in our columns. All 
remittances must be made by postoffice 
money order or registered letter. Remittances 
made otherwise will be at your own risk. 


WHITE BREAD. 

A somewhat hackneyed subject this is to 
be sure, but many brains are so constructed 
that the only way to get truth into them is 
by hammering it in with repeated blows. So 
there are still a number of well-meaning 
people who are firmly persuaded that white 
bread, though pleasant to the eyes, is not so 
nutritious as the loaf of darker hue, which 
contains a percentage of bran. 

The arguments of the “whole-wheat-flour”’ 
maniacs are too well known to require repe- 
tition, as indeed are also the contra-argu- 
ments of those who hold that the universal 
preference for white bread is justified by 
scientific facts. 

AJl we want to here mention is a fact 
which seems to have escaped most of the 
disputants on both sides of the question. 
Not only does white bread contain more 
available, i. e. digestible, nutriment per 
pound than does its ‘‘colored brudder,”’ but 
the use of the latter actually lessens the 
nutritive value of the other food taken at 
the same time. 

Think that is rather fishy, do you? Well, 
it is a fact nevertheless, and this is the ex- 
planation of it: Bran ig well known to have 
«a marked effect in quickening the peristaltic 
action—in other words, it lessens the time of 
the food’s passage through the body. The 
food is therefore removed from the action of 
the gastric juices before digestion is com- 
plete, and thereby its nutritive value is de- 
creased. 

The more a sensible man investigates the 
subject, the more firmly does he become con- 
vinced that bran has no business in flour, 
and that the beautiful white loaf made from 
roller-flour is by far the best in every respect. 
—Roller Mill. 


Translated from the Allgemeine Muehlen-Zeitung for 
the UNITED SravTes MILLER. 
THE CONDITION OF THE GRAIN TRADE. 

An examination of the grain harvestg in 
the two hemispheres should satisfy everyone 
that the result in general indicates an aver- 
age crop, while the principal producers, such 
as North America and Russia, which deter- 
mine the prices on the markets of the world, 
show greater and better yield than in the 
years immediately preceding. India alone 
has a deficit worth mentioning, estimated 
at about 20 per cent., but which, in compar- 
ison with the gigantic surplus of nearly 80 
million bushels, secured in the United 
States, hardly can be taken into considera- 
tion in the question of export and providing 
Europe with weat from across the seas. 

The period for growth of grain was not 


very favorable this year, for after the chilly 
and rainy weather in the latter spring 
months, rust appeared in most countries dur- 
ing the critical period of formation of the 
berry; and, in consequence, everybody proph- 
esied that this year’s crop was to be consider- 
ed as half lost. The contrary has happened. 
With very few exceptions all countries have 
secured a quantitatively full average crop; but 
the quality almost everywhere shows traces of 
the unfavorable condition of the weather dur- 
ing the formative period, as well as of the 
troublesome rust. ‘Abundant and poor” is 


a variation of the well-known expression of 
Reuleaux’s:*Cheap and poor,” which may be 
justly applied to this year’s grain harvest, 
and in this circumstance the principal reason 
must be sought for the enormous tumbling 
of prices for all kinds of grain albeit the ef- 
fects of speculation on this phenomerion 
is not to be underestimated. When the 
American grain trade offers its wheat to 
the European consumers at fabulously low 
prices for delivery at any time, and accepts 
the cheapest conditions of payment, as has 
been the case during the last weeks, 
there must be another factor at work than 
the large production; there must have ex- 
isted, on the other side of the Atlantic, a 
speculation on future options, which 
finds itself disappointed in its expectations, 
and is now trying to get rid of its large re- 
serve of wheat at any price, the expected 
failure of the crop not having occurred. 

It is an ever recurring experience that the 
consumer, in the face of falling prices, dis- 
continues his purchases in the same manner 
as, at a favorable opportunity, he often sup- 
plies his wants for several months in ad- 
vance. The low prices this year are still 
harder for the producer, since, after all, the 
crop is not to be considered very large and 
quantitatively is much smaller than the one 
of 1883, 

The following table, in which the crops of 
1882 and 1884 are contrasted in figures, gives 
avery clear idea of these facts. It shows 
the influence of an over speculation, which 
tries to get rid of the stock on hand. ‘l'ak- 
ing 100 as indicating an average crop, 
the results in the different countries during 
the two years is as follows: 


1884 1882 1824 1882 1884 1882 
Wheat Rye Barley 
Austria... +103 111% 99 103 104 106 
Hungary. -104 157 © 98 108 108 120 
Prussia - 97 105 96 105 100 105 
Saxony. -110 105 95 =©95 =100 100 
Franconia and Suabia.....107 120 101 95 113 125° 
Upper and Lower Bavaria.105 130 100 149 105 150 
The Palatinate& Wetterau. 90 110 65 95 120 110 
Baden......... - 9% 100 60 92 100 9 
Wurttemburg - 99 110 89 100 107 110 
Mecklenburg. 105 120 110 120 105 100 
Denmark +100 105 105 100 80 110 
Norway and Sweden. +105 105 105 105 102 100 
Twly, South. SABO MON oes ens wae 
“Upper. ~ 80 135 60 80 
“Eastern . Oise) Maaseiece 
“Central . CLO PHIOS ROM cumini 
Switzerland. - 80:10 60 % 90 110 
Holland .. 9 105 95 105 98 105 
France... 95 100 80 90 ... 100 
Great Britain. 105 100... 98 110 
Russia, Esthonia + 80 145 65 145858 
“Central . 100... 8... 65 ... 
sh Podolia . -100 115 =80 100 «70 80 
“ Besserabia........125 130 130 100 130 120 
“Kerson, Winter 
wheat... ll 9... 9... 
“Northern BO) 168) a, 
“Poland... 0 9% ... 95 
“Courtland . 10 95 8685 85 
Roumania, Moldayi 105 90 115 90 
Wallachia 102 180 100 100 
Serbia. 140 135 110 160 


the pressure on the prices tremendously and 
has, in reality, brought about the present ex- 
traordinary conditions in international 
commerce, which look suspiciously like a 
crisis and defy all experience. The argu- 
ment of “over production” cannot stand in 
the face of crops that do not far exceed an 
average yield. During the last ten years 
very much better crops than this year’s have 
repeatedly been harvested in Europe, and, 
nevertheless, the prices of breadstuffs re- 
mained 15 and 20 per cent. higher than to-day. 
The following comparison of prices of the 
two years, 1882 and 1883, is all the more dras- 
tic if contrasted with the above harvest re- 
sults, when it appears that with an almost 20 
per cent. more abundant harvest in both 
hemispheres the prices were 20 per cent. 
higher than at the present time. That was 
also the basis on which the business opera- 
tions of the season of 1882-3 were devel- 
oped. 

The prices at the time of the grain market 
were: , 


Wheat Manne, 
Vienna, = 1882,., 6.00 
eY 1884, 5.87 
Berlin, 1882, — 
hse 1884, — 
Paris, 1882, — 
# 1884, one 
New York, 1882. 89.00 
* 61.00 


The grain market this year does not seem 
to have the power of exercising any particu- 
lar influence on the international trade. 
Speculation and still more the American un- 
loading hold undisputed sway over the mar- 
kets, and the bona-fide trade kept away from 
the market, so as to let the violent fluctua- 
tions pass by. In addition, there were mis- 
sing on the Vienna grain market representa- 
tives of the importing countries, who, other- 
wise, by their influence regulate the level of 
prices. This time that influence had to be 
renounced in favorof American speculation, 
which is governed by the crisis in the grain 
business of the United States, and conse- 
quently incalculable as to its operations. 
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DUST COLLECTORS. 

It has been but a short time since dust col- 
lectors were introduced into flour mills, but 
once having been tried their great value and 
efficiency was admitted and since then there 
has been a continuous demand for these 
machines. They have been found to be of 
value not only in flouring mills but in white 
lead factories, paint and powder mills, etc. 

Although several machines have at various 
times been placed upon the market, the 
Prinz Dust CoLLECTOR, manufactured by 
the MILWAUKEE Dust CoLLECTOR Mre. 
Co.,0 Miwaukee, Wis., has taken the lead 
and is generally believed to be the best 
machine for the purpose in ’ 
the market. Those who have 
not seen the machines will 
readily understand their con- 
struction and operation by re- 
ferring to the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The machine is very simple 
in construction and is there- 
fore not liable to get out of 
order. It has no dead air cham- 
ber which is liable to wear out 
soon and allow the air toenter, 
thus destroying the cleaning 
properties, allowing the cloth 
to fill up, preventing the e - 
cape of air, thus rendering 
the work of a purifier ineffec- 
tual or otherwise preventing 
a free ventilation. The cloth 
cleansing mechanism in the 
Prinz machine executes its 


air-box on the dust collector, of which there 
is also one on opposite side of that shown! 
B, B, B, air-spout connecting dust collector 
with purifier fan; C, indicates purifier fan; 
E, E, indicates stands for raising purifier fan 
journals. Figs. 1,2 and 8, represént a sec- 
tional view of Fig. 4. It also exhibits a sec- 
tion of the balloon in dust collector (Fig. 2,) 
showing the cleaning mechanism, namely: 
knocking device, and introduction of “back- 
draught” current, and Fig. 8, shows the ad- 
justable device for ‘‘back-draught” tube, 
which will be fully explained hereafter. 
Fig. 1, letter ‘‘A’’ shows centrejof balloon 
where thie draught is applied drawing the 


Fig. 2, shows adjusting device of ‘‘back- 
draught” tube, which must always be held 
closely in its seat in order to avoid a waste of 
the*‘back-draught” current. ‘‘A” shows the 
adjusting device pressing on the spring which 
keeps the tube snug down on section of 
ballom. ‘B’ represents spring. ‘‘C’’ repre- 
sents “back-draught”’ tube, which being loose 
and sliding is kept down on section of balloon 
that is being cleaned, as above stated. 

The manner of making connection with 
many other machines is clearly illustrated 
and described in the Treatise on Dust Collec- 
tion issued by the Milwaukee Dust Collector 
Mfg. Co., a copy of which can be obtained 


work by a successive jarring of 
the sections of the cloth (with- 
out moving the portion of 
the cloth thus being cleaned 
until the jarring ceases) com- 
bined with the air which is re- 
versed on that portion of the 
cloth; the draught comes 


through the opposite way from 
which it enters the fan, aud by 
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this action the dust is depos- N Kel N 
ited in the collector conveyor, NI 4 N 
and is discharged by it. The SC SSS SS. 


machines, having a great 
amount of cloth surface, have 
great capacity. There being 
no back pressure on the fans but little power 
is required to drive them. It is desired in 
mills because it does away entirely with 
those long spouts leading from purifiers to 
dust rooms, which give so much trouble by 
filling up, and it also does away with the 
cumbersome, dirty dust room with attendant 
spouts, which occupy so much valuable space. 

Which of our milling friends have not heard 
of dust explosions in flour mills?’ The desire 
for a preventive of this liability to sacrifice 
human life as well as destroy valuable 
property, has long been felt. Insurance com- 
panies only secure losses originating from 
fire, and in numerous cases where mills have 
been blown up by dust explosions, without 
any trace of fire origin, the losses sustained 
have not been recovered from the insurance 
companies, 

Those interested are well aware of the 
causes of dust explosions. There have been 
totally destroyed some of the finest mills in 
the country, where the explosion originated 
from fire sparks produced by fast running 
machinery, and the same coming into con- 
tact with air currents, loaded with floating 
particles of flour dust, in the long spouts 
leading to the dust rooms, spread the fire 
with such rapidity over the whole mill, as to 
render all efforts to extinguish it, useless. 

By the use of a dust collector, the floating 
dust in dust rooms and attendant spouts is 
done away with. The dust being collected 
as soon as it reaches the: machine, and the 
air discharged dustless, the danger of dust 
explosions is overcome. The importance of 
the dust collector is fully recognized by the 
leading insurance companies, who are as- 
suming larger risks at smaller premiums on 
those mills using dust collectors. 

The health of the miller, which is promoted 
by a pure and dustless atmosphere, together 
with the comfortof a clean mill, are matters 
certainly worthy of some consideration, not 
to speak of the large amount of material that 
is actually being saved by the use of the 
machine. 

In order that the dust collector should work 
to the best advantage it is necessary that the 
connections with various machines should 
be properly made, In order to show this 
plainly the Milwaukee Dust Collector Mfg. 
Co., have recently published ‘A Treatise on 
Dust Collection,” with many illustrations 
showing the method of connecting with vari- 
ous machines, 

We present herewith illustrations showing 
methodof connection with the Geo. T. Smith 
middlings purifier. The dust collector is 
placed on top of the purifier and connections 
made with the purifier fan. Figs. 1, 2 and 8, 
represent a sectional view of the connection 
and Fig. 4, the Smith purifier with dust col- 
lector attached. In Fig. 4, A indicates the 


FIG.1 


Fie@s 1,2,8—SECTIONAL VieEW OF Dust COLLECTOR IN CONNECTION WITH SMITH PURIFIER. 


lar in shape to that, and in the appliances for 
moving up and down at will, differs in the 
matter of propulsion, being moved by an 
electric motor. She also differs from that 
boat in the fact that means are provided by 
which those inside of her can come upon the 
outside and conduct their operations while 
the boat is beneath the surface of the water. 
That boat also was a ram; the present one is 
a torpedo-boat, pure and simple, and has the 
means of attaching her torpedoes to the ves- 
sel to be destroyed, and then moving off at a 
safe distance and exploding them. She is 
built of steel, is thirty feet in length, seven 
feet six inches in beam, and six 
feet deep. At the stern is a 
small propeller and a rudder 
of the ordinary shape, and on 
either quarter are fans by 
which her course is directed 
up or down. 

In the center of the deck is 
a well covered with an air- 
tight hatch, and the sides of 
the well has an air-tight door 
communicating with the inside 
of the boat. When the captain 
desires to go on deck, he puts 
on a sub-marine armor and 
steps into the well, and, hay- 
ing closed the door, he con- 
nects an air-tube with his hel- 
met. The tube is connected 
with an air-pump in the boat. 
He then opens a water-cock 
and allows the well to fill with 
water, thus equalizing the pres: 
sure above and below the 
hatch, which can then be 
opened, and then standing on 
ashelf in the well, he has his 
head and shoulders above the 
deck, and can have the free 
use of his hands and can also 
see in all directions. The steer- 
ing gear is at hand as is also 
the gearing tothe quarter fans. 
and so may move at will, up or 
down, forward or back. In 
the hold of the boat are stor- 
age batteries, about 15x20 in- 
ches in size, packed on both 


dust laden air into dust collector and here' by those interested by addressing the Com-| sides as close as possible. The machinery is 


the “back draught” is introduced through 
“back draught” tube, down into sections of 
balloon. Letter ‘‘B” shows knocking device 
underneath the balloon. Letter ‘“‘C” repre- 


pany. a= 


A NEW ENGINE OF DESTRUCTION, 
On Delamater’s large derrick, at the foot of 


resents the conveyor, into which the dust is} West Thirteenth street, there rested yester- 
being dropped, and by which it is carried off. | day a nondescript-looking craft, which at- 
Letters ‘G, G,” show air spout connections | tracted much attention. This was the sub- 


with purifier fan. ‘‘E” indicates purifier fan. 


marine Monitor, which has been constructed 


Letter ‘‘F” shows stands for raising fan! for Prof. J. H. L. Tuck, at the Delamater 
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Fig. 4—Dusr CoLLECTOR IN CONNECTION WITH SMITH PuRIFIER. (FULL VIEW). 


journals. ‘‘D, D.”? shows openings through 
purifier deck into dust collector, allowing the 
air to pass freely to both sides of the balloon, 
which should be placed as near the ends of 
dust collector as possible. 

Fig. 2, shows section of balloon, in which 
letter ‘‘A” shows where the “back draught” 
current is introduced through the “back- 
draught” tube into the section that is being 
cleaned. Letter ‘‘B” shows knocking device, 
Letter ““C” shows outer surface of cloth to 
which the dust adheres. ‘‘D” shows the in- 
ner surface which is the clean side, and on 
which side the ‘“back-draught” current is 
forced. : 


Works, and which has only recently been 
completed. <A partial trial of the boat has 
been had in the North river, off the foot of 
Eighty-fourth street, and the craft has been 
taken out of the water to receive her final 
coat of paint and toreceive some trifling alter- 
ations to her machinery. 

When all complete, the professor intends 
to give a public exhibition of her ability as a 
destroyer by blowing up some old hulk or 
canal-boat in the harbor. The Delamater 
company, it will be remembered, constructed 
some years ago the celebrated submarine boat 
which, under the impression that she waga 


an ordinary dynamo, consisting of a cylinder 
revolving between the poles of a magnet, 
and to this cylinder the propeller shaft is 
geared. The tillers are further aft, and there 
is a seat for the helmsman, just above which 
is an indicator, which shows the exact dis- 
tance that the boat is be neath the surface. 

The compressed air is stored in six-inch 
pipes, running around the inside of the boat, 
and there is an arrangement by which a cou- 
ple of rubber tubes can be sent to the surface 
from a depth of twenty feet, and by this 
means a fresh supply of air may be obtained. 
The professor also proposes to use chemicals 
to revivify the air. The boat has a displace- 
ment of twenty tons, and is fitted with com- 
partments so that water can be used for a 
regulating ballast. Force-pumps are attached 
to these, and they may be filled or emptied at 
will. The interior is lighted by an electric 
lamp. She is to have a torpedo at each end, 
fastened to the deck by a detaching appa- 
ratus. They are to be connected by a chain, 
and to have an electric wire attached to each. 
They are fitted with cork floats, which cause 
them to rise as soon as detached from the 
deck, and over the corks are powerful mag- 
nets, which will cause them to adhere to the 
bilges of the ship to be destroyed. The boatis 
then steamed off to a safe distance, and there 
an electric spark sent through the wire ex- 
plodes the torpedo. The boat will, it is caleu- 
lated, go at the rate of about eight miles an 
hour.— New York World. 


Tue trouble with these business partner- 
ships in which one man pnts his money in 
against the experience of the other man is 
that the moneyed man usually makes his in- 
dividuality too largely felt in matters both 
great andsmall. If, however, he is naturally 
a smart, bright fellow, the business of the 
firm may prosper uninterruptedly, but, if, as 
is frequently the case, he is simply a pig- 
headed autocrat, things are likely to go to 
the dogs. 

An illustration of how the inexperienced 
capitalist in a jug-handled firm can hurt the 
firm’s business was furnished by a recent 
boiler explosion in a large neighboring town. 
The practical partner in the firm, and who, 
by the way, was the engineer, explained to 
his monied associate in the presence of a 
St. Louis boiler maker, that the boiler was 
unsafe, and ought to be displaced. This, too, 
was the emphatic opinion of the St, Louis 
man. The monied partner, however, thought 
he knew more about boilers than either the 
engineer or the visitor, and refused to give 
the order. In three or four days afterward 
the boiler blew up, wrecking the greater part 


Fenian ram, attracted so much attention.! of the mill.—Quidnune in the Age of Steel, 
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PROPOSITION I.—For One Dollar we will send you postpaid the United States Miller for 
one year and one copy of 


Ropp’s Calculator, 


in plain binding. It embodies everything in Figures that is practical, and is adapted to the 
wants of Farmers, Mechanics and Business Men; and by ingenious and original systems, makes 
the art of computation easy and simple, even fora child, It gives the correct answer to nearly 
100,000 business examples of SENOS CVOLY, conceivable kind, and is worth its weight in gold to 
every person not thoroughly versed in the science of numbers. In selling GRAIN of any kind, 
it will tell how many bushels and pounds are in a load and how much it will come to without 
making a single calculation. In like manner it shows the value of Cattle, Hogs, Hay, Coal, 
Cotton, Wool, Butter, Eggs and all other kinds of Merchandise. In computing INTEREST and 
wages it has no equal, either in easy methods or convenient table: It shows at a glance, the 
accurate measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Barrels, Granaries, 
Wagon beds, Vorncribs, Cordwood, Hay, Lands, and Carpenters’, Plasterers’ and Bricklayers’ 
work, etc. It, however, not only tells results, but also teaches entirely new, short and practical 
Rules and Methods for rapid commercial calculations, which will prove highly interesting to 
every student of this great and useful science. Price separate—in plain binding, 50 cents; 
No. 3, elegant binding, pockets book form, slate and memorandum, $1.00 per copy, or the 
Unrrep States MILLER for one year and one copy of No, 3 Calculator for $1.50. 


* PROPOSITION II.—For One Dollar we will send, postpaid, the United States Miller for one 


Ogilvie’s Popular Reading No. 3. 


This is printed on handsome white | 
neatly bound in heavy paper covers with beautiful design, and printed in handsome colors. 
it contains a handsome front ce in 10 colors. Every story is complete. 

CONTENTS OF NO. ¢ ‘a Thorne: By Bertin M. Clay. This is the best story ever 
written by this popular authc Cash Seventeen”: By Sophy 8. Burr. This is a tender and 
touching story of a ih girlin a New York store ittle Faith: By Mrs. O. F. Walton, author 
of “Christie's Old Organ,” a story which has been translated into eleven different languages.— 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures: By Douglass Jerrold. Who has not heard of the famous Mrs. 
Caudle, a who does not want to read this book?—The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton: 
By George Eliot, the famous writ This is a th pourri y Anite ting story of clerical life,—A 
Christmas Carol: By Charles Dicke: A beautiful, touching story, by this prince of writers.— 
Gems for Christmas: By Grandmother Amel, Containing Dialogues and Charades suitable for 
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for one year and a copy of one of the two books described below. Please, state in your order 
which you desire, “Empire City,” or “50 Complete Stories.” 


Gotham Unmasked! Truth Stranger than Fiction! If You Would Know All 
ay) About the Creat City of New York, Read the New Book, 


GREAT EMPIRE CITY: Sete age 


E IN NEW YORK! 


This remarkable book is a complete dfirror 


the Great Me- 
tropolis! In itis Gotham unmasked, aud its ences ane mysteries 
laid bare tothe world. It describes every shade of New York life, 
from the gilded palace of the millionaire to the wretched garret of 
the mendicant. It tells all about Wall Street and the Stock 
Brokers, and shows how fortunes are made and lost in a day, and 
how rich men are swamped in the whirlpool of speculation. It 
pictures every description of fashionable society, in the Fifth 
Avenue mansions, the clubs, and the hotels, It tellsallabout the 
fast life of the ray men and wowen of the metropolis, and shows 
how fortunes are annually squandered in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Itlikewise describes the gamblers and the gambling dens, and 
how, through them, young men are lured to early ruin; the Con- 
fidence men, and how they entrap rural visitorsto New York; the 
ane of keno, faro, roulette and rougeet-noir. It pictures the 
ife of the poor lazly, and te!ls #]l about the wretched tene- 
ments where scores of human beings hive in a single room; the 
Chinese and the opium dens, the Italians and their hann: 
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Ainerican and European authors, such ag Mary Cecil Hay, Mrs, 
Heury Wood, Wilkie Collins, eto. ‘It contains Fifty Stories {n all, 
each one is given complete, and never before was such a varied 
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volume and soid for the sm. 
‘The book contains Fascinating Stories, Ro. 
manees of Fashionable Society, Beautiful Stories of Home Lif 
Stories of a Dramatic and Exciting order, Thrilling Detect 
Stories, Exciting Stories of Border Adventure, Stories of Railway 
Life, Btoriesof the Sea, Humorous Stories, etc., etc. Readers of 
will be pleased with this book. While many of the 
fen are dramatic and exciting in the hi 
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PROPOSITION IV.—For One Dollar and Sixty Cents ($1.60) we will send, postpaid, a copy 
of the United States Miller for one year, and 


caasazaaaza The NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY, 


WHICH FOR UNIVERSAL USE WE CONSIDER THE 


MOST USEFUL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


LATEST EDITION FROM NE 


When a word that is not understood Is fi 


rst heard 
or seen is the time to" stuay it up” by theald of a 


It is le for a child to learn to pronounce 
at sight and to correctly spell a thousand Greek 
words without associatiag with oue of them the 
thought which it is designed to embody. He 
may also memorize the synonyms of these words 
and sull be unable to intelligently express the 
eimplest, thought fn the symbols which have 

been studied, 
Thisis much Itke the usual school proces of 
abstract words and definitions, 


except in so far its meaning be clear. 
ly ubderteed: For the Taeanite of words 
We must consult a standard dictionary. i 

In view of the fact that correct speting: and 
rronunciation and a knowledge of the signifi- 
cance of words in irequent use is the test, 
educational accomplishment, the importance of 
a National Standard Dictionary in every house- 
hold can scarcely be overestimated We cannot 
think well, talk fluently or write intelligib): 
without having acquired such a dictionary know! 
nn of the language to be employed. 

‘he place for achild to begin this dictionary 
branch of his education Is at home. If this fact 
were duly appreciated, the avert intelligence 
of the nation would be'douoled in five years by a 
revolution of our present deplorable process of | tained nowhere else for less than five times the 
memori absiract and meaningless words, price of the book. 


THE 84 SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE COMPENDIUM: 


and Cities of tho United State: 19.—Value, in United 
having 10,000 inhabitants an!| money. ot §3 Forel 
pEyards, by Official Census of | Silver Coins in Cire: 


20. 
14—Insolvent, Assignment, and | est at 4, 5, 6,7, 8 and 10 per cen 
Homestead Laws of the different | from otie day to one year, from 


States of the Union, to #1, 
15—Rate of M and the} 2i.—Weights and Measures of] 
Conor dhe Unltd Gated nad hee cease) 


average number of years any ono | the t 
Saad - History of 


“expect” to live after avy | tri 
e ny | *32.—Chronological 
America and of the United States, 
from 1492 to 1881 (8 Rages) 
23.—Heads of the Principal Na- 
tions of the World, Names of 


te 
21 matettio atom of Weights 


is 
system 
ens and thor calcula~ 
ile evil cannot be remedied while a dictionary 
of any kind is not to be found in one household 
inten the country over. 


D pre) 
mous expense. Eve: 
correct] Pevelied, ‘phonetically pronounced and: 
comprehensively defined. 

Combined with the dictionary ts an exceedingly, 
valuable Reference Con:pendium of | Useitil| 
Knowledge, embracing 84 different subjecta. This| 
vast amount of information which is almost as) 
important as the dictionary itself. can be ob- 


4.—Al| 
can Geo with 


and Mesures in 
25. 


.—Vocabulary of Business, 
giving an Interesting and Use: 

‘xpianation of 840 Words ani 

Terms used in Business such as 

able Suggestions “ad v .” “ Broker,” 

ik with ance 


. 


. (834 pages). 
26. attfe SV Scabutary, ex. 
plaining over 400 fords and 
‘erms used on Ships, ete. (11 pages) 
27. ristian (or “given” 
‘mes of Men and Women, giving 
De ‘eanin; 
over 500: 


Jaration of Independence, with 
their State: d Time of 


age, 
3, A. Fac-simile of 
their Sienatures (Autographs). 
1.—The Constitution of the | t 
United States, in full. 
for 53 


1 
‘ni 
eal 
ams, Butter! 
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L. .—Conve les 
#"18.—Population of the 250 Towns oning Wages, ; 
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send by check on your local banks, as our banks here charge 25 cents for collect- 

ing all checks, large or small, except exchange on Chicago or New York. Money 

sent otherwise than as above, will be at sender’s risk. Write your name plainly 
with Post Office, County and State. Address all orders to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher of the “United States Miller,” 
Nos. 116 and 118 Grand Avenue, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Tf you need any Book, Newspaper, or Magazine, write us. 
at publisher's lowest prices. Mechanical Books a Specialty. 


N. B.—We shall be pleased to have millers in all sections of the country 
write us giving items of news, description of néw mills, milling processes, ete. 


We can furnish 


A MILL MAN'S THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


IN BED WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 

An old man and a young one met in an up- 
town museum the other day and found mu- 
tual interest in discussing # cage of snakes. 
“Tf you would care to hear it; said the old 
man; who was old only inyears, his sturdy 
form indicating that not more than three- 
quarters of his life was behind him. “If you 
would care to hear it I will tell you a story 
about a snake, not one of these foreign rep- 
tiles, but a home-bred rattlesnake, too com- 
mon, I suppose, to find a place here.” 

“Tell it,” said the young man. ‘Snake 
stories are always interesting.”” And so it 
came about that 15 minutes later the two 
sat at a table in a quiet corner. of a 
quiet restaurant, and the old man thus 
began: 

‘*My name is Thomas Wilman, and I live 
in Philadelphia, where my son Harry is a 
prominent business-man. Thirty-one years 
ago yesterday I married,in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., as pretty a girl as that village 
(famous for its pretty girls) ever sheltered. 
She had been well brought up, but had no 
fortune. I had $1,500 which I had made by 
running a saw-mlil. We were young and 
had the world before us, and we concluded 
to go West. Going West in those days didn’t 
mean, as it seems to now. going beyond the 
Mississippi. Going into ‘York State’ was 
going West then. I hada cousin in Cattar- 
augus, a little village on the Erie Railway, 
80 miles east of Dunkirk, and we concluded 
to go there. 

‘“‘ Tt was late in August when we reached 
Cattaraugus. My cousin gave us a hearty 
welcome, and I set about looking for a spot 
to build. Cattaraugus is a curious sort of a 
place. The village is surrounded by hills, 
and the wonder to me is that it dosen’t slide 
down into the washbowl-like valley on the 
side of which it is built. A little creek runs 
through the village, and a mile to the west 
finds itself in a deep, narrow valley. with 
almost perpendicular sides, 100 feet high. 
This valley is called Skinner Hollow, and is 
one of the most picturesque spots on the Erie 
Road. I went down into the hollow pros- 
pecting. The sides, where they were not too 
steep, were covered with aheavy growth of 
first-class pine, and for miles around the hills 
were thick with the same timber. I saw 
there was money in a saw-mill right down in 
that hollow, and I built one on the stream, 
which I could see was a good sized creek 
most of the year. It is one of the branches 
of the Cattaraugus Creek, which empties in- 
to Lake Erie 30 miles west of Buffalo. 

“T built my mill there and close to it a lit- 
tle house, so close, in fact, that the two 
joined. I took Katie, that is my wife, down 
there and we began house-keeping. That 
was well into winter, and I began logging at 
once. 1 hired a gang of men to help me, 
raised money by contracting my lumber 
ahead, and started in. We cut logs on the 
hill close to the mill, rigged up slides. and 
ran them down to the logway. I tell you it 
was music to me when the saw ripped into 
the first log and a clean-cut slab dropped 
away from the teeth. We had a little jollifi- 
cation. That was the first log ever cut in 
Skinner Hollow, and people drove miles to 
‘see it. Business was good. There was lots 
of snow, which made it easy work getting 
logs to the milland drawing the lumber out 
to the village, besides giving me all the water 
I wanted. In fact water was running over 
the tail of my flume every hour from the time 
Iturned it into the race till the middle of 
July. Then a dry spell came on, and I had 
to shut down for two or three hours ‘every 
day to let my race fill up, 

“But I didn’t mind that. I had had a tip- 
top season and had made money. I had logs 
enough at my door to keep me_ busy fora 
year, and I khéw'Where there were plenty 
more when those ran out. And, besides, I 
had two to look after instead of one. You 
wouldn’t think if you’d see Harry, with all 
his refined ways and education, that the first 
music he ever heard was a saw tearing 
through a pine knot. But it’s so. He was a 
pioneer’s son, and Knocked around a saw- 
mill till he was into his teens. Well, when 
business was slow I worked around the 
house, fixed up things here and there for 
Katie, so as to make her more comfortable. 
She couldn’t have been more contented, She 
used to think that saw-mill was just about 
the pleasantest place in the country. Lour 
after hour she’d stay out there with me, and 
we'd keep up the conversation while the log 
was running back and stop when it went up 
tothe saw. Dearme! Dearme! WhyIcan 
see her just as she used to look in those days 
in that, little saw-mill just as plainly as if 
I stood there with her to-day. She used to 
jump on the log and ride up pretty close to 
the saw, and then, just as I would get scared 
and jump to drag her away, off she’d go. No- 
body was ever happier than we were, and we 
have never been as happy since, though 
»we’ve been pretty happy and are yet.” 
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The yellow sunlight flickered into the room 
where the two sat, and the wine looked like 
blood as the dancing rays shone through it. 
The old man was lost in happy reverie, and 
the young man ventured to remind him that 
there was a snake story promised. 

“Trne,” said the old man, starting, “I’m 
just coming to that. I. lost myself thinking 
of those old days. Theré was snakes then, 
and we had killed them.’ Rattlers used to 
come out on the ledges of rocks and lay in 
the hot sun. One or two had come around 
the mill, and I had shot one in our door 
yard. But we thought nothiug of that. 
People living in the woods or in wild places 
got used to things that would fill them with 
horror in a settled country. We expected 
to find snakes, and as long as they kept their 
distance, or gave us a chance to shoot them 
when they got too near, we didn’t mind 
them. 

“As I told you, I fixed up things around 
the house during slack time. One of the bits of 
furniture I knocked together was a bedstead. 
It was more like abroad lounge than a bed- 
stead, for it had neither head nor footboard. 
One end was a little like a couch, and that 
was the head. We had some bearskins and 
and blankets to sleep on, and more blankets 
to cover us. It was a big improvement on 
the floor where we had been sleeping, and 
after a hard day’s work handling logs, I used 
to think it about as comfortable a spot as I 
knew. 

“Well, it got along into the fall and we be- 
gan to have chilly nights. The equinoctial 
gave us a big rain, and for a fortnight I had 
all the water I could use. Then it got dry 
again. One afternoon, after several days of 
threatening weather, it began to rain. Hour 
after hour the rain came down till about 9 
o’clock in the evening, when it suddenly 
cleared off and turned cold. It was late in 
October, and we kept a fire burning on the 
hearth nights, more for the baby’s sake than 
for our own. Our bed was parallel with the 
fireplace, and stood out near the middle of 
the room. We had an English shepherd dog 
named Leo, which we took with us from 
Massachusetts. He was a black-and-white 
beauty, and my wife, who raised him, 
thought about as much of him as she did of the 
baby or me—at least I used to tell her so. The 
dog was fond of me, and I made a great pet 
of him. He was a noble fellow, and all he 
wanted was for me to whistle just once and 
he’d come. We let him sleep in the room at 
the foot of the bed. Sometimes in the morn- 
ing I’d wake up before my wife, and I'd 
whistle just once to the dog. Up he’d come 
over the foot of the bed, and he’d wake Katie 
by licking her face. 

“That night we were just going to bed 
when it turned cold. I threw an extra pine 
knot on the fire and went to the door and 
looked out. I shall never forget that look, 
for it was the last time I ever stood there and 
saw stars above Skinner Hollow. I closed 
the door and went to bed and soon fell asleep. 
Islept on the side of the bed nearest the 
hearth, and my wife slept on the further side, 
and the baby lay between us. For some 
reason I didn’t sleep long, and when I waked 
up I couldn’t get to sleep again. Finally [ 
gotout of bed and threw another knot on the 
fire. Leo was stretched out on the floor with 
his nose between his paws. He eyed me 
sleepily as IT walked around the room and 
gave me a loving look as I stooped down and 
patted his head. I went back to bed aud fell 
into an uneasy sleep. All at once I wakened 
with a start. It must have been past mid- 
night. I seemed to be fully awake the mo- 
ment I opened my eyes, and such a sight as 
they rested on God grant they may never see 
again. I was lying on my left side facing my 
wife, who was lying on her right side, The 
baby lay on its back between us. As I 
opened my eyes a dark object glided down 
trom off the baby, and just then the knot burst 
into flames and flooded the réom with light. 
A rattlesnake fully five feet long, had slipped 
down from between my wife and myself, 
where it had been stretched out presumably 
to get warm, and, startled no doubt by some 
movement I had made in waking, had thrown 
itself into a coil on the bed at the baby’s feet 
just opposite my knees. 

“Somebody asks if life is worth living. I 
think it is as a general thing, butif life had 
many such moments as that, I should say 
emphatically that death was preferable. For 
a moment! lost my head. I did not move, 
fortunately, but I seemed to drift entirely out 
of all consciousness. For’ a mément only 
this lasted. Then my senses came back to 
me, and I felt that from the reaction I would 
probably tremble from head to foot. How I 
ever managed to keep my body rigid I don’t 
know, but by an awful effort Idid. I knew 
that to stir was death, perhaps for myself, 
perhaps for my boy, perhaps—my God, the 
thought was agony—for my wife. Outside I 
could hear the eaves dripping from the rain, 
Teould detect the sound of water running 
to. waste over the flume, To-morrow, I 
thought I’ll have plenty of wateragain, To- 
morrow! Would I ever see to-morrow again? 


And if I did, would I not meet it alone. In 
spite of all I could do a shudder ran though 
my body. : 

“The snake felt it and raised its head. I 
could see its eyes glisten and dance inthe 
firelight, and the bright rays glanced over 
the undulating coils. I could see that the 
snake was irritated, and I knew that it was 
liable to spring at any moment. Who would 
it strike? Hither of us was within easy dis- 
tance. It seemed to me that I could see the 
beginning of the muscular contraction which 
would precede the spring. 

“All this, of course, passed in a fraction 
of the time I have occupied in tefling-it. My 
wife and boy slept on. I prayed that they 
might not move, for if they did I felt the 
snake would throw itself forward. I moved 
my head slightly. The snake’s head again 
arose, and for the first time it sounded its rat- 
tle. Instantly my wife opened her eyes, and 
some way they rested on the snake. I could see 
that every vestige of color had left her face, 
but she did not move a muscle. Then her 
eyes slowly left the snake and came up to 
mine, 

“Looking back over the nearly 30 years 
which have elapsed since then, I can see the 
look in her eyes yet. We had sometimes 
talked about meeting death together. Now 
it lay between us and in more terrible form 
than we had ever dreamed of. Yet the look 
of perfect confidence in me which my wife’s 
eyes almost spoke, was something a man 
does not see more than once in a lifetime. 
That look seemed to say, for baby’s sake, 
ond like a flash I became as cool as I am this 
moment. I could not speak, but my wife un- 
derstood that she must keep perfectly quiet 
and jump. When the time came, slowly and 
with infinite care I raised my head till I could 
look down the bed to the floor beyond. My 
wife’s eyes followed mine, and we both saw 
the dog. The hideous head of the snake 
swayed to and fro, and I knew that what 
was done must be done quickly. I looked at 
my wife, and she realized my plan. Ter 
eyes filled with tears but gave consent. With 
aprayer for help I moistened my lips and 
gave one short, sharp whistle. The snake, I 
think, didn’t know what to make of it. but 
the dog, Leo, did. As quick almost as 
thought he sprang to his feet and bounded 
on the bed. To this day I have never been 
able to understand why the snake did not 
strike when the dog moved, but it did not. 
As the dog’s body rose in the air, my wife 
caught hold of the baby’s garments and 
rolled ont of bed. I rolled out on my side, 
grasped my rifle, which stood at the head of 
the bed, and turned The dog and thesnake 
were rolling together on the bed. I caught 
sight of the snake’s head and fire, and the 
reptile was past doing harm. The dog stag- 
gered off the bed to the floor, shivered, 
moaned once or twice, looked from my wife 
tomyself with more love than I ever saw be- 
fore or since in any animal’s eyes, and died. 

At daybreak the next morning we buried 
the dog and started for the village. I sold 
my mill and house toa man who was visiting 
my cousin, and before sunset we were on our 
way to Massachusetts. [I built another mill 
in the East, and we prospered and grewrich. 
Other children came to make our home hap- 
py, and there are grand children now. ButI 
tell you, young man, that if poverty stood on 
one hand and evena glimpseof Skinner Hol- 
low on the other, we would take poverty 
cheerfully and think we had made a good 
bargain.— New York Times. 


MR, M. J, FEREN'S NEW MILL AT BISHOP AUCK- 
LAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

When the country was really overflowing 
with foreign flour made on a system superior 
to that adopted in our mills, our millers saw 
clearly thatif they were to keep the foreign 
competition out of the country they. must 
improve their style of manufacture. 
Amongst the millers who have taken this 
step is Mr. M. J. Ferens, Gaunless Flour 
Mills, Bishop Auckland, whose mill recently 
has been converted into an establishment 
-working on the so-called ‘‘New Process,” 


Having examined the different new systems 
Mr. Ferens entrusted the alteration of his 
mill to the firm of Messrs. Seck Bros., Bock- 
enheim, Germany, a firm well-known for 
their milling machinery, and who have con- 
structed the only three mills.in Stockton 
working on the roller system. Mr, Ferens’ 
mill contains the latest improvements, noth- 
ing being spared to make its results equal to 
those obtained in the famous Hungarian 
amills. The system adopted is the so-called 
“Gradual Roller System,” by which the 
wheat is converted into flour, not by.squeez- 
ing the flour out of the berry between stones, 
but by gradually breaking the wheat between 
rollers into the smallest possible pieces. By 
this process there are no impurities ground 
into the flour as with stones, there is no dang- 
er of heating the flour as between the stone 
and through a continual purifying and 

f the produce is of a white- 
ness which qualifies the adoption of the 


brand of “Snow Flake.’ Beginning with 
the first apparatus which we meet on a 
visit through the mill we find a very 
ingenious contrivance for mixing several 
different sorts of wheat. without the least 
manual labor. By changing the position of 
a few slides a mixture can be made of six 
different kinds of wheat, and that in any per- 
centage of each which is required. The 
wheat being mixed passes then a series of 
screening machines (part of which are an 
addition to the existing ones), by which the 
wheat, being subjected to a continual action 
of rubbing, brushing, sifting, etc., is entirely 
freed from any impurities likely to injure the 
results. The process of grinding is done en- 
tirely by rollers taking the place of stones. 
which have entirely disappeared. There are 
seventeen sets of rolls in the mill. The rolls 
are of Seck’s chilled iron, each pair forming 
the passage fora separate stream of material. 
The rolls,which are arranged on the so-called 
“horizontal type,” are partly fluted and 
partly smooth. The process consists of two 
main parts, the one to break the wheat into 
smaller particles, called semolina and mid- 
dlings, the other to reduce the middlings and 
semolina into flour. For the first process 
grooved rolls 19 inches in length and9 inches 
in diameter are used, six pairs of rolls being 
adopted; for the latter (the reducing process) 
we find quite a number of smooth rolls of the 
same size. Following up the way which the 
wheat takes in the first (the break) process, 
we find it passing six times between grooved 
rolls with a sifting machine covered with 
wire after each pair of rolls. The results 
from this break process consist of a small 
percentage of flour, a large percentage ‘of 
middlings and semolina, and finished bran. 
This bran produced on rolls is not so much 
cut up as the bran produced on stones, and 
is quite clean, all particles of flour being 
scraped off. The middlings and semolina 
from the break process pass now a number of 
machines called ‘“middlings purifiers,” con- 
sisting of a combination of sieves and ex- 
haust fans, by which all impurities mixed 
with the middlings, and which consist chiefly 
of small particles of the skin of the wheat, 
are drawn away and prepare the middlings 
and semolina, which form the real kernel of 
the wheat, for their conversion into flour. In 
Mr. Ferens’ mill we find eight of these mid 
dlings purifiers. The middlings and semo- 
lina go then on to smooth chilled iron rolls 
passing them six times, with another dress- 
ing and sifting machine after each passage. 
The sifting machines, called “centrifugal 
flour dressing machines,”’ consist of a slowly 
revolving cylinder covered with silk, through 
the meshes of which the flour is thrown by a 
number of beaters inside the cylinder, revoly- 
ing ata speed of about 180 revolutions per 
minute, and which, by causing a current of 
air, prevents the impurities mixed with the 
rolled middlings from passing the meshes of 
the silk and spoiling the flour. This process 
of rolling and sifting is repeated six times. 
As a matter of safety we find another rolling 
machine put up, which all finished flour must 
pass before it is taken off in sacks and ready 
for sale. Comparing this new system with 
the old stone system, and considering that a 
grain of wheat has to be brought mechanic- 
ally about thirteen times up and down 
through the whole building, the new system 
at first may look rather complicated. But 
when watching the way the wheat takes a 
little closer, we find the whole process the 
most simple thing. There is not the least 
manual labor about the mill, except in taking 
the finished produce off in sacks, and the 
wheat is not touched after being taken from 
the roller into the grain hopper until it is 
converted into a product ready for sale, The 
system introduced into Mr. Ferens’ mill is 
based on the same principle as that by which 
the famous Hungarian flour is produced, the 
firm of Seck Bros., having introduced their 
system into numerous continental mills. 
The whole establishment and its results 
speak highly for the enterprising spirit of its 
| proprietor (Mr. Ferens) and the engineering 
firm of Seck, and is a further step in the 
direction of keeping foreign flour out of our 
country and providing our markets with 
home-made produce.—Auckland ‘“imes and 
Herald. 


THE great drainage scheme now being pros- 
ecuted in Florida by the Disston Company is 
making great progress, says an exchange, 
The inconveniences connected with the work 
have been many and hard to overcome, but 
now the dredge-boat assigned to the Caloo- 
sahatchie portion of the work is doing better 
and more effective work than ever before, 
The first cut through from Fort Thompson 
to Okeechobee, making a canal almost on an 


air line 22 feet wide and 5 feet deep, has been 
completed, and the dredge-boat is engaged in 
making a second cut, having a beautiful 
canal in her wake 46 feet wide, which cut is 
expected to be completed early in 1885. This 
$e toot canal will make a heavy draw on the 


waters of the lakes and marshes of the 
upper Caloosahatchie valley; 80 much so, it 
{is claimed, that no overflow of long duration 
need ever be anticipated. 
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And Galt's Combined Smut and Brash Machine, 


The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market, and for that Reason 
the Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION. 


NEARLY 1,000 OF THESE MACHINES IN USE in the United States 
and foreign countries, and so far as we know all that use them are pleased. 
Millers, millwrights, and milling experts claim the Cone Shape Solid 
Cylinder Brush is the true principle to properly clean grain. All 
machines sent on trial, the users to be the judges of the work. For price 
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$2.50. We will send the above book post paid, and a COBY, of the UNITED STATES 
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BRAN ® MIDDLINGS. 
MITCHINER & LYNNE. 
Old Corn Exchange, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Are oI. F. Buyers of the Above. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS 


Carry Engines and Bollers In Stock 
for immediate delivery. ~ 


GENUINE DUFOUR and ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTHS 


We furnish these cloths by the piece or made up to order in our acknowledged superior manuer. 
nd for samples of cloth and sewing. 
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EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


More than 18,000 Machines 
in use in all parts of the World, 
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Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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entitled “Forests, Streams ani 
Wisconsin and Michigan” forwarded to any address on 


| No, #2 Fourth 8t,, Painesville, 0, 


Milwankee, [ake Shore & Western 


RAILWAY, 
THE BEST LINE BETWEEN 


Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, Appleton, 
New London and Wausau. 


2 DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 2 


EAOH WAY, 
Double Berth 75 cents to $1.00. 


Sleeping Cars on all night Trains. 
‘THB B&RsT ROUTRK 
From Oshkosh and Appleton to all Points 


North and Northwest via New 
London Junction, 


The fishing resorts on the Northern extension of the 
Line offer unsurpassed inducements to sportsmen. 

Special excursion rates for parties. Guide Book 
Lakes of Northern 


upplication to the undersigned after March Ist, 1884, 
H. G, H. REED, H. F. WHITOOMB, 
Gen’! Sup't. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
Corner East Water & Mason Streets, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 


RAILWAY LINE. 


The Shortest & Cheapest Route 


—TO THE— 
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New York, Boston, and all points in Michigan. 


DAYLIGHT EXCURSION! 


Steamer “City of Milwaukee,” 


Grand Haven and Return $1.00 


Leaves daily (except Sunday) at 7:00 A. M., and con- 
nects with Limite: 
daily (except Saturday) at 8:30 P. 
Steamboat Express. 


SLEEPING and PARLOR CARS 


Express. Night Steamers leave 
M., and connect with 


ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
Ticket Offices, #9 Wisconsin Street, at Dock, foot 


B. C. MEDDAUGH, T. TANDY, 
West. Pass. Agt. Gen’! Fr’t and Pass, Agt. 
G. R. NASH, Manager. 


DeLOACH WATER WHEELS. 


Simplest and Cheapest Manu: 
factured, and have received 
the unqualitied endorsement 
of ali who have used them, 
Every small Mill can afford 
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Catalogue o' heels an en- 
Me eral Mill supplies.“ The Star 

Grit’ Mill stones from uar- 

ry are unsurpassed and se}! re- 

markably low. A A. De! 

& Bro., Atlanta, Ga, U. 8. A. 
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ISIRGE & SMITH, 


PRACTICAL 


MILLWRIGHTS 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS & ESTIMATES 
MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 


MILLWORK, MACHINERY, ETC. 


Flour, Sawmill, 


Tanners’ and Brewers’ Ma- 
chinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 
Corner of East Water and Knapp Sts., 


MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN 
(Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


TRIUMPH” CORN SHELLER 


CAPACITY 


2000 BUNHELS PKK DAY, 


Shells wet or dry corn, 


CHEAPEST AND Best SHELLBR. 


PAIGE MANUF'G CO, 


Flint @ Pere Marquette R.R. 


LUDINCTON ROUTE, 


Freight Contracted on through Bills Lading 
to all points in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylwania, 
New England & Canada, 
AT LOWEST RATES. 


All freight insured across Lake Michigan. 
Passengers save $2.75 to all points East. 


Dock and Offices, No. 24 West Water St., 
one block from Union Depot. 


L. C. WHITNEY, 
Gen’l Western Agent, 
_— SS 


Hopewell Turbine, 


The most efficient and 
economical Water Wheel 
made, which cannot be 
broken or damaged by 
stones or timbers getting 
into it while running. 

Gives an average of &% 
Per cent. of power from 
alf to full gate, and is 
fully warranted in every 
particular, 

Manufactured at the 


Variety Iron Works, 


ToRE, Pa, 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


Address, A. J. HOPEWELL, Edinburg, Va. 


WISCONSIN ¢pAL, 


VANE 


TRAINS csc 

3 STS3 E4CH WAY DAILY 

MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, OSHKOSH, 
NEENAH and MENASHA, 


WITH: 


PARLOR CARS 


through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change 
on Day ins. 
New & Plegant Sleepers 
from Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 
cago via C., M. & St. P. R'y Co., at 9 P. M. 
Also a Superb Sleeper from ‘Milwaukee to Neenah 
attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night. N.B.—This Sleeper will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at 9 o'clock P. M. 


4 TRAINS E4CH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE. 


1 


A DAILY TRAIN To 
Ashland, Dake Superior 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 
From Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Falls, Eau (aire or 
Ashland, Lake Superior. 


These shnerior: facilities make this the BEST ROUTY. 
for GRAND RAPIDS, WAUSAU, MERKILL and 
points in CENTRAL WISCONSIN, 


F.N, FINNEY, 
Gon'l Manager, Milwaukes. 


JAS. RARKER, 
Gon"! Agent, Mil. 


Eee 


Improved + Walsh +Double-+ Turbine 


This wheel has a perfect 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed. 


POWER GUARANTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
of water. Address for par- 
ticulars, 


B. H. & J. SANFORD, 
Phonix Iron Works, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Milwaukee & Northern Railroad. 


THE OLD RELIASLE ROUTE. 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


GREEN BAY, 
Oconto, Fort Howard. Depere, Menasha, 
Neenah, and Appleton 


Marinette, Wis , and Menominee, Mich, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO—— 
New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


‘The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 
opens to the public the shortest and’ best route to all 
points on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTIONS, 

AT PLYMOUTH with the Sheboygan and Fond du 
Lae Division Colenno & North-Western H'y for She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac. 
T JUNOTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western fallvar. 
4g td ig wit Diloago & North Western, Sod 

reen inona ul Railroads, for 
points Nowth and West. 


c. F. DUTTON, 
Gen’! Bup't. 


F. P, REGAN, 
Gen'l Ticket Agent, 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Il 


———— 
Items From Our German, Austrian 
and, French Exchanges, Trans- 
lated and Condensed for the 
ntertainment of the Read- ~ 

ers of ‘‘The United 
States Miller.” 


THE PATENT UNION. 

On the fourth day of July last the interna- 
‘tional union for the protection of property 
in inventions started into life, composed of 
the following states, viz.; Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Italy, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Sevria, Spain, Brazil, Guate- 
mala, Salvador and Tunis. It will be noticed, 
that among the several nations, prominent 
by reason of their industrial progress, still 
missing from this list,is the United States. 
‘The advantages to be derived from a mem- 
bership in the Patent Union, particularly to 
young industries, are numerous and appar- 
ent. One of the principal of these is that it 
is sufficient for a citizen in one of the states 
of the union to make application for a pat- 
ent in his own country in order to secure the 
priority in all the other countries during a 
period of six months. Considering that ob- 
taining patent in ten of the industrially 
most important countries requires an outlay 
of about $900, it is easy to understand the 
benefit accruing to the applicant from hay- 
ing six months in which to meet this ex- 
‘pense. Another incidental advantage is that 
4 citizen of a state participating in the union, 
who secures a French patent is entitled to 
manufacture his wares anywhere and import 
them into France without thereby forfeiting 
his patent, as heretofore. An American in- 
‘ventor, on the contrary, who desires to pro- 
tect his industry in France is obliged to let 
his invention become common property after 
two years, or to erect factories for its manu- 
facture in France,which alternative frequent- 
dy offers insuperable difficulties. In consider- 
cation of all this it is to be hoped that the 
government of the United States may be 
induced to make speedy arrangements to 
become a member of the International Pat- 
ent Union. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR MILL-STONES. 


‘The old fashioned mill-stone is being re- 
placed by a substitute that answers all the 
requirements and in form is identical with 
mill-stones. Such a mill plate is made of 
several hardened steel plates, andis said to 
work in a really surprising manner. The 
work of a pair of mill-stones 50 cwt. in 
weight may be as successfully executed, both 
sas to quality and quantity, by a pair of such 
plates that only weigh }cwt., and it is evi- 
dent that a runner weighing 25 cwt. and 


making 120 revolutions in a minute must re-, 


quire a very much greater driving power 
than a mill-plate weighing less than 50 
pounds. The durability is claimed to be 
greater than stones, while the cost is only 
atenth part of the price of the latter. These 
mil)-plates, called Victoria Mills, are put on 
the market byH. Jungin Eisenach, Germany. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITION OF FRANCE, 
By reason of the existing laws of inherit- 
sance in France, the division of the ground in- 
‘to minute subdivisions is going on more rap- 
idly than ever. The number of farms that 
sare unable to maintain cattle, is daily grow- 
ing larger. On the other hand, the wages of 
farm laborers has for years been relatively 
too high, and:as there is no prospect of their 
being lowered, the result is that France can 
no longer produce as much grain and meat as 
iis needed for home consumption. Being thus 
compelled to import from foreign countries 
and affected by the general decline in prices 
in the markets of the world, agricultural 
‘pursuits in France are daily getting less .re- 
munerative, and in many cases, particularly 
‘when the ground is mortgaged, the owner- 
ship of a farm leads to financial ruin. While, 
for instance,a quarter of wheat must bring 
.25 francs in order to pay for raising it, the 
\price vacillates between 19 and 28 francs, 
and the rents of real estate are falling more 
and more, so that they now frequently are 
‘only from a fourth to one-half of what they 
were in the years between 1865 and 1875. 
‘These evils, according to the Austro-Hungar- 
“ian Miller, can only be obviated by the for- 
mation of associations among the farmers 
‘for common purchase and use of machinery, 
erecting dairies and cheese factories, dealing 
in fruits, manufacturing sugar, etc.; further- 
imore, by lowering railway freights on native 
natural products in internal commerce and 
for export, by regulating by laws the agrari- 
‘an credit, and, generally, by instruction in 
‘better farming methods and the manner of 
‘driving up the laboring power to its highest 
pitch, ~ In order to relieve the financia] dis- 
tress of the agricultural population, the 
French government has decided on an in- 
crease of import duty on foreign cattle and 
reorganization of charges on ships. 
THE CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


The well-known yearly publication of Hs- 
‘tienne, which contains a review of the result 


of the harvest in all grain producing coun- 
tries of the world, according to latest avail- 
able reports, has just been issued in Paris. 
The following is a summary of its state- 
ments: 

In the United States the crop is above the 
average, and the quantity is better than in 
the spring. Oats, rye and barley are also of 
good quality, and, as to quantity, an average 
yield of these grains is assured. The corn 
crop, which is very late this year, is esti- 
mated at 1,800,000.000 bushels; the wheat 
crop is officially calculated at 480,000,000 
bushels, and on the New York produce ex- 
change, at 500,000,000 to 525,000,000 bushels. 

India has this year had an abundant wheat 
crop, which will yield an excess over home 
use of nearly fifteen million centnerweights 
of 100 kilograms for export. 

In England the wheat crop is announced to 
be above the average for ten years, and is 
estimated at 11,500,000 to 12,000,000 quarters. 
The other kinds of grain are held as an aver- 
age crop. 

As to Germany, a larger yield is expected 
than in the spring, and the importation will 
be smaller than during 1883. 

From the lower Danubian countries the 
report is very favorable, and the result in the 
principal kinds of grain is almost above the 
average. Roumania and Servia are capable 
of exporting. 

Switzerland has a crop which indicates the 
need of the same import as in former years. 

Spain, after several poor years, has at last 
obtained an average crop. 

Holland and Belgium will import no more 
than in the sprins. 

In France, reports from 88 departments are 
on hand. The crop in 84 is very good, in 22 
tolerably good, in 15, medium, and in 17 
poor. Of barley, it has a small crop, and of 
corn an insufficient one. The wheat, appar- 
ently being an average crop, France will be 
obliged to import about 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
hectolitres. (2.83 bushels.) 

In Russia, the crop is reported as closely 
approaching the average, and the aggregate 
amount available for export may be put down 
at 35,000,000 tschetverts. (5.95 bushels each.) 

Austria-Hungary has a good crop, but its 
quality is not all that could be desired. The 
surplus for export will be about the same as 
from the harvest of 1882. 

At the end of the work will be found a 
tabular view of wheat importation of 
different countries during the last ten years. 
The total yearly import in England was 24,- 
000,000, cwt of 100 kilograms, France, 11,000-, 
000; Belgium, 3,000,000; Switzerland, 2,500,000; 
Italy, 2,500,000; Holland, 1,500,000. 


PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS. 

SHusr AS CLEAR AS Mup.—‘ I oxplain it 
all to you,” said one of the partners in a 
furniture house in Western Michigan, which 
had its paper protested. ‘ You see I and my 
brodder Shake vhas bartners. We each draw 
$20 per week und we haf money left to bay all 
our debts and keep up our stock. Shake he 
go oafer to Clticago, and eafery body asks him 
if we make some difidends und how mooch. 
Vhen he comes home he says we doan’ shtand 
oop mit odder houses if we doan’ make some 
difidends. Dot look all right tome. We haf 
two tousand dollarlaid away, und I take half 
und Shake half. Vhen some drafts come Shake 
doan’ like to bay, und I feels shust dot vhay, 
too. If you haf some difidends, dot vhas all 
clear for you, und you doan’ put him back in 
der firm, It vas a leedle mixed oop, und I 
guess we like to sell oudt.” 

“So you think John is becoming a great 
man in the city?” said a farmer, speaking of 
his absent son, to a companion of the youth. 

“Great man! I should say so. Why, there 
ain’t a bar-keeper in the city, hardly, that he 
don’t call by his first name.” 

A CuicaGo girl on a visit to New York 
threw her slippers at a cat last night, and the 
telegraph has since been deluging the country 
with the frightful accounts of an earthquake. 

‘*TALK abont your gallant police force,” 
sneered a stranger to Fitzgoober. ‘ I ran one 
of them nearly to death last night.” 

‘* What for?” asked Fitz. 

‘* Because,” answered the visitor, ‘I didn’t 
care to be arrested in a strange town.” 

‘Oh, I see, now; you were in front of him!” 

‘Of course I was. What d’ye suppose I 
wanted to get behind him for ?” 


TECHNICAL VOCABULARY OF THE,PRINCIPAL TERMS AND WORDS USED IN MILLING, 
With equivalent words in English, French, German, Spanish and Italian. 
(From the Journal de la Meunerie, and other sources.) 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. GERMAN. SPANISH. ITALIAN. 
Hopper Boisseau Behaelter Jaj Cassone 
our tacle holding the feed of different machines, or holding the different finished or unfinished products of a mill, like wheat, 
lour, offal, etc. ’ 
Brusi Brosse Die Buerste Cepilladora Spazzolatrice 
Apparatus used for removing the dust adher'ng to wheat, or for removing the floury particles which adhere to the bran, 
Wheat Brush Brosse a Blé Die Getreide- Cepilladora Spazzola da 
buerste e Trigo Grano 
Machine for cleaning wheat, ¢, 2., to r:move the dust, the beard, and other paris of the outer skin of the wheat berry which 
do uot cling firmly to the latter, 
Bran Duster Brosse 4 Son Die Kleien- Cepilladora Spazzola da 
buerste de Salvado Crusea 
Machine for removing the floury particles as much as possible from the bran, 
To Break or Broyer Shroten, Quebrar Macinare 
Granulate Brechen 
To reduce the wheat toa number of smaller pieces, but leaving the bran as intact as possible in order to remove the latter in 
dressing machines and purifiers. 
Granulation Broyage Der Schrot Quebradura Macinato 
Process 
The breaking process. 
Stive Room Chambre a Die Staub- Cuarto de Camera da 
Dust Chamber Poussiére kammer Polvo Polvere 


Settling chamber in which are collected the impurities carried 
orthe stive and light fluff which is drawn off the purifiers. etc. 

Dust Collector Collecteur de Der Sti 

Poussiére 

Automatic apparatus for Revels! | 


to keep the mill clear from susp=nded flour dust which is in} 


faenger 
the dust, stive, etc., from purifiers and other aspirated machines, 


away with the air from the fans of the wheat-cleaning machinery, 


aub- Collector de 


Collectore da 
Polvo 


, Polvere 
in order to avoid waste and 


ious to the workmen, and liable to cause dangerous explosion, 


Horse-power Cheval-vapeur Pterdekraft Caballo Cavalli 
Unit employed for valuing the forcs of prime movers. It is the force which can lift 550 Ibs. one foot high in a second 
To Split or Comprimer Spalten, Comprimir Comprimere 
Bruise écraser uetschen 
‘To split the wheat along the crease in order to facilitate the re noval of the germ and crease. 
i Courroie Der Riemen Correa Cigna 
To Grind Moudre Mahlen Moler Macinare 
To reduce grain to flour; to reduce a substance to powder. 
Damper Mouilleur Netzcylinder Mojador Bagnatrice 
Apparatus for moistening the grain after cleaning and before grinding. 
Feed. Hopper, Tremie Das Rumpf- Tolva Tramoggia 
Shoe der Ein- 


7oUug, 
lauftrichter 


A wooden or sheet-iron receptacle, generally made in the shape of an inverted Pyramid, used for distributing an even feed of 


wheat, meal, middlings, etc,, into the respective milling machines. 


nati, about a week ago, go into one of the big- 
gest establishments there, and I’m a sucker if 
the didn’t raise the whole house with two jacks. 
Prettiest game of bluff I ever saw.” 

The other man gave Cincinnati the lead, 

and Chicago came in a very fair second.— 
Merchant Traveler. 
» For@or tHe Main FEeAtuRE.—The other 
day while Major Dodridge was sitting in his 
dooryard the gate opened and a strange look- } 
ing man hastily approached. 

“Ts this Major Dodridge?”’ 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Of the Eighth Arkansaw during the war?” 

“Yes,” beginning to look with interest at 
the stranger. 

“Don’t you remember me, major?” 

‘No, I can’t place you.” 

“ Take a look at me,” shoving back his hat. 

“Don’t remember that I ever saw you 
before.” 

“*T am Hank Parsons!” exclaimed the man, 
bracing himself as though he expected the 
major to rush into his arms. 

** Don’t recall the name,” said the major. 

‘*Ts it possible? I did not think you would 
ever forget me. I'll refresh your memory. 
At Shiloh, while the battle was raging in 
murderous fury, I found you lying on the 
field shot through both legs. I took you on 
my back and carried you to a spring in the 
slrade. Now don’t you recollect me?” 

“Let me see,” mused the major. “I re- 
member having been wounded; but I can’t 
recall the fact, if it be a fact, of any one 
taking me to a spring.” 

“This is, indeed, strange,” said the dis- 
appointed man. ‘I looked forward to meet- 
ing you with such anticipations of a warm 
greeting. Well, well! The world has indeed 
reached its ungrateful age. The occurrence 
is as fresh to my mind as though it had taken 
place yesterday. I gave you a drink of 
whisky and—” 

““What!” exclaimed the major, springing 
fo his feet. ‘Gave me a drink of whisky! 
Oh, yes, I remember now,” seizing the man’s 
hand. “O, Ill never forget that drink! 
The whisky was so new that corn meal was 
floating round ini it, but we enjoyed it. Re- 
member you! Why,I should cavort. Why 
didn’t you guard against possible embarrass- 
ments by mentioning some of the main 
features of the occurrence?” —Arkansaw Trav- 
eller. 

Aw Austin colored man, with protruding 
eyes, rushed into Justice Tegner’s office and 
exclaimed: ‘“‘I wanted Cal Jones, who libs 
next door to me, put under ‘a million dollars 
bond ter keep de peace.” ‘‘Has he threatened 
your life?” ‘He has done dat berry ding, 
He said he war gwine ter fill the next niggah 
he found after dark in his hen house plum 
full of buckshot.” 

AT a recent suit in NewYork, in which the 
defendant was a bankrupt, the plaintiff’s law- 
yer put the question: ‘* How many times have 


House Raisina.— Chicago is a great city,” 
remarked one traveling man to another, as 
théy got off the train in that town. 

“Yes, it’s a big place. Did you ever see! 
them raising houses and building the first 
story last?” | 

‘* No; do they do that?” H 


“ Yes, all the time. Why, some time ago 
they raised the whole Tremont House, with! 
four thousand jacks.” 

‘** How many?” | 

“ Four thousand?” 


“Thunder! It didn’t take that many, did 
it? By gravy, I saw a fellow down in Cincin- 


you failed ?” 

“* Dot ish mine own pisniss,” answered the 
son of Israel. 

“Ah,” retorted the lawyer, ‘‘ how long have 
you been in that business?” 

“Ox, my child, how did your face become 
80 bruised? Come to mamma and tell herall 
about it.” 

‘“T-I-I was over ’cross the r-o-a-d, playin’ 
with Mis’ Howe’s little g-i-r-l; boo-hoo-00-0.”” 

“And did she hurt you like this?” 

‘\Yey-y-y-e-8.”” 

“ Well that was real naughty inher. What 
did she do to little Georgie?” 


ee 


“Sh-sh-she knocked me d-o-w-n, an-an-and 
then she hit me w-wi h a b-r. 
pounded me w-with a b om-s-t-ie-k. 

“Oh, dear, what a terrible child. Well, 
don’t cry any more, Georgie. What were you 
doing when this happened?” 

“ Pl-pl-playin’ w-we w-a-s m-a-r-r-i-e-d.”” 

Le coin du feu: What is woman? Fora 
painter, a model; for a doctor, a subject; for 
a peasant, a housekeeper; for a Parisian, a 
dowry; for a naturalist, a female; for an Al- 
banian, a beast of burden; for a Roman, a 
citizeness; for a ScLoolboy, an angel; for an 
honest man, a companion. 

“ ComE here, Lucy,” said an Austin father 
to his 11-year-old daughter, who was champ- 
ing a gum-drop, and rocking her doll to sleep; 
“come hither, girl.” [She came.] I’ve anotion 
to box your ears for talking to Tommy Jones 
over the gate. What do you mean by flirting 
with the boys?” 

* Pa, we are not flirting. Bye O Baby. Now 
you go to sleep, dolly, like a good little girl. 
No,father,ours is no mere frivolous flirtation.” 

“T suppose,” said the father. giggling at the 
absurdity of the idea, ‘you are engaged.” 

“No; we are not engaged; but, pa, you 
might aid us in carrying out the desire of our 
young hearts. It would make usso happy.” 

“ Want to get married, do you?” 

“Oh, no; we were married two months ago. 
A divorce is what we are after now.”’—Tecas 
Siftings. 

A RECONNOITERING EXPEDITION.—-A 
young negro man looked in at the window of 
the Atlanta police station, and anxiously in- 
quired: ‘‘Captin’, is you alls got Bill Davis in 
de callyboose yit?”’ 

“Yes; do you want to see him?” 

“No. sah. I dess wanted ter kno’ whud- 
der I cood go down ter his house ter-night.”” 

“ Well, you can ask him.” 

“T don’t wanter ax ’im; I dess wanted ter 
kno’ ef he wuz hyar, an’ gwinter stay in!” 

“ What do you mean?” ‘ 

“Well, boss; I’se co’ting Bill’s gal, an’—an’ 
—yer see, I’se de berry same nigger what he 
busted down er panel ob fence wid las’ Chues- 
day night!” 

He was assured that Bill was safe for the 


dolph’s denunciation of Henry Clay, in a 
seeret session in 1825, was so scathing that 
the victim could not answer, but sought re- 
venge through a challenge. Randolph, point- 
ing his long finger at him, said: ‘ This man 
(mankind, I crave your pardon), this worm 
(little animals, forgive the insult) was raised 
to a higher life than he was born to, for he 
was raised to the society of blackguards. 
Some fortune, kind to him, cruel to us, has 
tossed him to the Secretaryship of State. Con- 
tempt has the property of descending, but 
she stops far short of him. She would die 
before she would reach him—he dwells below 
her fall. Iwouldhate him if I did not despise 
him. It is not what he is, but where he is 
that puts my heart in action, That alphabet 
that writes the name of Thersites, or black- 
guard of squalidity, refuses her letters for 
him. The mind which thinks on what it can- 
not express can scarcely think on him—a 
hyperbole for meanness would be an eclipse 
for Clay.” —B. P. Poore in Boston Budget. 


‘The Great Empire City, or High and Low 
Life in New York,” and the Unirep Srares 
Mu.ter for one year will be sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of $1.00 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


TRAMWAYsS AT Rio JANErRO.—The Brazil- 
ian capital is particularly rich in tramways, 
there being no less than 188% miles within the 
city and suburbs. The four largest of these 
tramways are the Botanic Gardens, 224 miles; 
the St. Christo, 274 miles; the Villa Isabel, 
17 miles; and the Urbain, 284 miles. Alto- 
gether the 133% miles of tramway existing in 
Rio de Janeiro and the neighborhood are 
owned by nine companies. The rolling stock 
placed by these companies upon the lines, 
comprises 554 carriages, of which 863 are used 
for the conveyance of passengers, and 191 for 
the carriage of goods. The traction service is 
carried on by mules and horses, and there are 
no less than 4,921 of these animals at work on 
the lines. The working staff comprises 1,482 
persons. The number of passengers conveyed 
over the lines has averaged 35,532,926 per an- 
num. The net profits realized upon the four 
principal lines last year were as follows: 
Botanic Gardens, £63,025; St.Christo, £62,165; 
Villa Isabel, £17,516; and Urbain, £43,666. 
Two of the smaller tramways were worked 
at a slight loss last year.—Engineering. 

Tue Mechanical World, after pointing out 
the necessity for a cheap disinfectant for 
workshops and places where many people are 
likely to congregate, gives on good authority, 
the following plan for preparing a cheap and 
effective disinfectant—something that will 
quickly neutralize offensive smells: ‘ Take 
half adrachm of nitrate of lead dissolved ina 
pint or more of boiling water, and dissolve 
two drachms of common salt in a pail or 
bucket of water. Pour the two solutions 
together and allow the sediment to subside. 
The clear supernatant fluid will be a satur- 


ated solution of chloride of lead.”” This can 
be sprinkled around in places to be disinfect- 
ed. It is said a cloth dipped in this solution 


ee 


i) 
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and hung up in a room willinstantly sweeten 
the atmosphere. Thisis worth a trial inmany 
industrial establishments, where the health 


of the operatives is endangered by evil odors. 


DIRECTING PARTITIONS AND FLOATS OF 
Turbine WHEE Ls.- Thedirecting partitions 
and floats of turbines should be of sufficient 
number to give to the velocity of the water 
their own direction. The distance of any two 
consecutive floats or partitions apart should 
not be at any point more than 2.84 inches to3.12 
inches, measured along the normal to the sur- 
faces,and generally it ismade less. Howeverit 
must not be made too small, for then the fric- 


tion of the water against the solid sides would 
be too great.—Bresse. 


State for roofing originally costs, per 
square, $4.50, and lasts at least 60 years; 
boards cost $2.00, and last 8 years; shingles 
cost $4.00, and last 12 years; corrugated iron 
$6.00, and lasts 20 years; and tin costs $6.50, 
and last 20 years. Making the average cost 
per annum as follows: Slate 74 cents; boards. 
25 cents; corrugated iron, 30 cents; tin 324 
cents; shingles 38+ cents. Making slate, 
without reference to other considerations 
than original cost and life, almost four times 
cheaper than boards, more than four times 
cheaper than corrugated iron and tin, and 
nearly five times cheaper than shingles.— 
State Trade Journal. 


GERMAN Factory Rerorts.—The reports 
of the German factory inspectors for the year 
1888 have just been published, and contain 
some figures of interest. At the time the 
report was made up, the general condition of 
the many industries was considered good. In 
Prussia some works, particularly sugar fac- 
tories, showed an increase in number, and 
every kind of industry, except brick and glass, 
was flourishing. The industrial works of 
Berlin showed a marked increase in both 
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steam power used and the number of artisans 
employed. The increase in child labor em- 
ployed equaled 11 per cent., but of this in- 
crease only 2 per cent. were children under 
14 years of age, and the tendency, as shown 
by the reports, was to employ less of this la- 
bor every year. The complaints of immoral- 
ity among the female operatives were dimin- 
ished and more care was taken in the separa- 
tion of the sexes. An increase inthe number 
of accidents was noted in every part of Ger- 
many, and this was attended by a larger per- 
centage of fatal injuries. The great good of 
having inspectors to which employers and 
employés could refer disputes, was illustra- 
ted by the numerous cases in which inspect- 
ors caused settlements to be made without 
appealing to the courts. The general condi- 
tion of the working people was fair, and the 
only drawback to the report was the fact that 
the manufacturers made very little money 
during the year. 

Firp Risks in MAcuinE-SHops.—Estab- 
lishments for building steam engines and 
boilers are, in the construction-shops for the 
former, probably the best type of the machine 
shop that exists. Here the fire risk is purely 
a machine making risk; and while flame «c- 
curring would ina small degree destroy the 
substance of the machine, it would decrease 
its adaptability to its purpose. The danger 
from friction isconsiderable. Most of these 
works, however, have boiler shops attached 
that form the weak spot of the place, unless 
placed at considerable distance, when the 
boiler shop could and should bear its own 
burden of many forge fires and red-hot bolts 
flying about in all directions, held by tongs 
in the hands of boys. A foundry is, how- 
ever, much more likely to be immediately 
adjoining a steam-engine shop than a boiler 
shop would be. It would, therefore, be cor- 
rect to consider most of the establishments 
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as subject only to this foundry risk. It is 
rarely that a pure machine shop of any con- 
siderable size is entirely isolated from one 
or the other of the two adjuncts. The Ohron- 
icle fire tables give 2.30 per cent. per annum 
as the propertion of foundries and machine- 
shops taking fire in the United States during 
the nine years of observation, 1875-1883 in- 
clusive.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Accorp1ne to expetimeénts carefully made 
at Houghton Farm, N. Y., it seems that an 
exact bushel of corn is seldom sold. The 
standard bushel, 56 pounds, should be of dry 
grain, while the 56 pounds of harvest ‘weighs 
when dry only 52 pounds, and when kept a 
few months sinks to 46 often, while corn va- 
ries in weight with the wet and dry condition 
of the weather. <A yield of 100 bushels per 
acre by weight, say those who have studied 
the above experiment, weighed thirty days 
after husking, would show a great falling off 
in six months. About 65 pounds of new 
shelled cotn,it is found, is required to make 
60 pounds of dry corn. 


EXPERIMENTS on an extensive scale have 
been made by the Dutch government to ascer- 
tain the strength of iron and steel girders. 
The soft steel girder proved to be 22 per cent. 
and the hard steel girders 66 per cent. stronger 
than the iron girders. It was pretty well es- 
tablished that the strength of steel girders is 
about the same for the two flanges if they are 
made alike in section. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to a London scientific pa- 
per says that a very simple and effective way 
of coloring a meerschaum bowl is by painting 
it while you are smoking, and after it be- 
comes warm, with the creamy surface of 
good milk (or with cream) by means of a 
common hair pencil, which brings out the 
brown and yellow colors beautifully, and as 
if by magic. 


L 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTICES | Rolls Re-gronnd and Re-corrugated. 


BOLTING CLOTH ! 


Don’t order your Cloth until you 
have conferred with us; it will pay you 
both in point of quality and price. We 
are prepared with specia) facilities for 
this work. Write us before you order. 


Sddrenes CASE MANUF’G CO. 
OFFION AND FACTORY: 
Fifth St., North of Waughten, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


FOR SALE. 


A horizontal boiler and engine in first-class 
condition. Boiler 15 horse power. Engine 
10 horse power. Can be seen running at the 
RIVERSIDE PRINTING OFFICE, 124 Grand 
Ave., Milwaukee. Also Feed Water Heater 
and line of Shafting. 


= WIS. USA 


ROBERT JAMISON, 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 


a situation by an engineer in a 
WANTED flouring mill where there is no 
Sunday work. He is strictly sober, unmar- 
ried, and prefers a country town; will ex- 
change the best of references. State wages, 
location, and kind of engine high or low 

ressure. Address “ENGINEER”. care of 
NITED STATES MILLER. 


FOR SALE A Splendid Water 
. Power Flour and 
Saw Mill; Soe profitable business in 
Western Ohio. ill sell at half value, Ad- 
dress, Lock Box 17, Troy, Ohio. 


ABOOK YOU WANT! 


The Science of a New Life 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D, 


A graduate of the oldest chartered Colleges in in America, viz: The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York Clty. 


The ancients were ever longing and searching for an_EKlizir Vite—the Water of Life—a draft which 


would enable you to live forever, ‘THE Sc1eNcE 
ancients ever dreamed of in their wildest flights of i 


live forever, yet its pages contain information that, if heeded and obey: 


# Lire” will unfold to 


‘ou @ better elixir than the 
agination; for, althou, 


it will not enable you to 
, will endow you with such a 


measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
mankind—a MAN among men, A WOMAN among women, 


thors, P 
done if it were not of sterling merit. 


Men of influence, position, of high attainments, widely known throughout the worldas ministers, au- 
hysicians, ete., certainly would not so warmly endorse “T'n# SOIENOE OF A New Lire” asthe 


ave 


Besides the names here given, of such as have so commended the 


work, the publishers have letters from other eminent men, whose names, for want of space, we cannot pub- 


lish. Francis E, Abbott, Editor “Index” 


“The Daily Graphic’, New York; Rev. Warren 


“Christian Age", Church of the Strangers; Judge J. W. Edmonds, New York; Rev, O. B. 
‘ork; Wm, Lloyd Garrison, Boston, Mi 


York; Mrs. Francis Dana Gage, New 


Boston; Rev, Wm, R. Alger, Boston; Rev. EB. 
“Ohristian Leader", New York; “Jennie June" Grol, i 


apin, D. D., Ed, 
, New York; Rev, W. 'T, Clarke, 
v. Charles F'. Deems, D. D., Ed. 
. Frothingham, 
ass,; Rey. Geo, H. Hepworth, 


Ea. “Demorest'’s M 
Cudworth, Boston: fie 


“Church of Disciples’, New York; Oliver Johnson; Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston, Mass,; Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, 


M. D., Dean of the Medical College. for Women; Gerald Massey, 


Ed. ‘Rural New Yorker", New York; Rev. W. 
T, De Witt Talmage, 
ance, W, Newton, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Tn a careful examination of Dr. Cowan's “Scranox or A New Lire’, I am prepared to 
It deserves to be in every family, and read and 
highest moral and physical well-being of all its members. *** May it be clreulated far and wide.” —' 


cordial approval. 


LLOYD GARRISON, 


H. H. Murray, Boston, 
Parton, New York; J. M. Peebles, Bx-U. 8. Consul; Wendell 

Ra, “Ohristian at Work”; Theod 
Mass.; Hon. Gerritt Smith; Mrs. 


‘oet and Lecture’ 


ingland; DD. 'T. Moore, 
Mass.; Hon, Robert Dale Owen; James 
Phillips, Boston, Mass.; Parker Pillsbury; Rev. 
lore Tilton; Moses Coit Tyler; Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New York; Dr. H. R. Storer, 


ive it my very 
ndered, as closely polaHing to the 
ILLIAM 


“Tt seems to us to be one of the wisest and purest and most he!pful of those Books which have 
been written in recent years, with the intention of teaching Men and Women the ‘Truths about their Bodies, 
*** No one can begin to imagine the misery that has come upon the human family through ignorance upon 
this subject.”—THk CunistiANn UNION, " 

“THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE” is printed from beaitiful clear, new type, on fine calendered tinted 
aper, in one volume of over 400 octavo pages, containing 100 first-class engravings, and a fine steel-engrayed 
‘rontispiece of the author. , We will send a copy of “TH Scrmnce or A New Lire” bound in cloth, bevelled 

boards, gilt back and side stamp, and copy of the UNITED STATES MILLER for one year, post paid, for 
$8.25, or the book only for $3.00, to any address in the United States or Canada. Remit by postal order, 
postal note, registered letter or bank draft on New York, Chic: or Milwaukee. Address communica- 
tions and make all remittances arable to, rder of B. HARRISON OCAWKER, Publisher of the UNITED 
STATES MILLER, No. 1% Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis, 


SITUATION WANTED (3,he8¢ mil. 
of long experience. Unquestionable refer- 
ences furnished. Address, F. P., care of 
U.S. Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. 


By apractical 


SITUATION WANTED wiiidy exper- 


ience in Stone and Roller mg Is also a 
ood engineer. Address, W. E. SHERMAN, 
ue Earth City, Minn. 


¢ 


ee 
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CASE MACHINERY — 


Makes a Full Gradual Reduction Outfit (except Cleaning Machinery). 


~ BISMARGK ROML | 


Is the Neatest, Cleanest and nearest Noiseless of anything made. Its adjustments are 
all on the outside; perfect, positive and easy of access; and is the only Roll with a 
perfect Automatic Vibratory Feed—by far the most important feature in a Roller Mill 


THE GASE PURIFIER 


Does not brush off into the Purified Middlings the fine hairy matter underneath the 
cloth as does all machines using a brush; but by the vibrations of its cloth cleaner they 
are beaten back and lifted out by the air current.. No screw conveyors are used as they 
flour and crush the middlings, making waste in the dust-room. It has the celebrated 
“Case Automatic Feed.” 


The Case Centrifugal 


Is the strongest and best made Reel on the market to.day. Good solid workmanship is the 
great requisite in a Centrifugal Reel. These, with our other machines, all adapted to each 


other, make a splendid outfit, and with first-class talent to programme a mill, wq@ know 


no such word as fail. “Nota foot of cloth or a spout changed”, is the report from all the 
mills we start. Address, 


CASE MANUFACTURING CO, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


‘S HAND 
FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT. OGILVIE’S Y BOOK 
bee Les yea) Fou, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- OF USEFUL INFORMATION, ° 
vd pos: And Statistical Tables of Practical Value for Mechanics, Merchants, Editors, Lawyers, Printers, Doctors, 
sr afor ay eorvigo whatover. Bhan. fron*torsings 4p: Shy pion oF ‘armers, Lumb rman, | Banke: ers, eepers, Politicians, and all classes of workers in’ every department 
ANIC AFTS and 15,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel of human effort, an taining « compilation of facts for reference on various subjects, being | an epitome 
“ now runntog rove this. of matters Histories) « Statistical, Biographical, Political, Geographical, and of General Intere: 
iP pb No more valuable book has ever been offered containing so much information of practical value in 
CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING specialties. everyday life, The following TABLE OF CONTENTS will give some idea of its value 
STEEL CASTINGS of every description, sent American Geographical Names, with thelr Derivation end nignification: ‘Abbreviations in Sommon se and their 
si tory, |Table of; . and Dumb; Area, Population, an s of Pri 
Send for Circulars and Prices to Spal Countries othe erg atlene a Tacs of Laeoint inoton of, Alcohol, Percentage of inivarious a Liquors Animals, 
Vt! ; Blogray $ ‘ocabul ‘Tim er Measure; Brass, Weight of; 
Works, CHESTER, CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., ‘Technicailties Gy ibaa the une " at ina of Foreign Nations | rhiterne ad Reve voira; (4 eles, Diameter, revi rence 
; of; Distanors to Various Px: e World; ‘armth an 
(Mention tia paper whon you write to us. Omce, 407 LIBRARY ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Archi th Fo Se ee es age ak ry tay ee cg AMEE 
Loe ee a SS Ce mation for Busine he fe Ja rent Ts (onl ae Cast, Tables of; Iron Bar, Tabies of; 
Tron Sheet, Tables of; Tron Plate, Tables mr Hoard M Pipe, Sizes and Weights; Lengths, 
Scripture, e, Measure of; Moulders” Table; Medical Department; "Miythologieal” Dictionary? Ntusioal Terms, Dictionary of: 
GREENHILL BROS., Mourtainm, Highest In the World; Money, Roman; Monuments, ‘Towers, pind Structures, Helght of; Measures. criplure, 
Cuvacity of, Names Poptiluriy Given to States, Cities. etc: Nautical Vocabulary: Ocean, Area of; Punctuation; Marks and 
* 98 HIGH BT., BELFAST, IRELAND. Rules of; Parliamentary Rules en ann a Usniges, waper. izea Of. eto; Po ulation of painctmar tities tn tine ¢ United States; 1 "real. 
Immediately. a permanent sit- | denis of the United Staten: Plank and Board Proof correcting, Rules of; Rivers, Lengths ot; Ready Reckones 
Sell on Commission for uation in some Burr or Roller | SPe!ing, simple Kules for; Seas of the World; Sorews, ‘Thread; steols "Tables of; Sub-tances, Various, Expansion, Meat, 


aid Conducting Power of; Bn Ww, Perpetual Linit of; Table of Weights and Measures; Time, Divisions of; ‘Timber and 
Ex eet of American Produce Mill. Have worked second: in Burr Mill, | Hoant Mesure; Teles in Use in ine ‘nited States; Useful items for Daily Remeubrance Wood snd Bark, Measurement, 
4 JOHN Le MILLERS Al n 8 ina Ono. Lo lh od cenaoadpupl gt akcaradealaetape aheetaogg ai 

C) Yh a 8 es and is handsomely boun 'e guarantee perfect satisfaction in every respect, 
Flour, Bran, ounenh, aids orn 7e) &e. n Witty Contains 128 pages a F RICE 


t wae per copy. 
4 We will send a copy of Ogilvie’s Handy Book and the Unrrep Stares MILLER for one year for One 
National Bauk, Belfast, retry ‘owt 8. 8. Smithson, Esq, (of Dollar ‘Pompei to any address in the Uni States or Canada, Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, Pub- 
Denny & Sons,) (! lisher Unrtep StaTEs MiLeR, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILL SUPPLIES =| RO|Is Re-Ground 
ssiim’ | BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, AND RE-CORRUGATED TO ORDER, 
Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &e. Also, Porcelain Rolls Redressed. 


Prices Close and Quality the Best. Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate. Can do work promptly, 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0.\Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Mi yp Alt pea Turbine W ATER WHEEL, 
. ae 


Pine New Pamphlet for 1883, 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now- 
e the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 


For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal, 
State your requirements, and .send for 


Catalogue to RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO,, 
T. G. Alcott & Son, _ LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


ar ga OF RICHMOND'S OXLEBRATED 
Bi, " MOUNT HOLLY, N. ( 
; {Please mention this paper when you write to us,] Warehouse Receiving Separator, Grain Separator 
Plots mention thi paper wien youwetetows] 


AND OAT EXTRACTOR 


WHEAT SCOURERS, 


—AND— 


: a Wheat Brush Machines, @ 


Boner s. ep EH EH Ee. UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, 
VOECHTING, SHAPE & c0., “CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING MACHINES,+ 


Thousands of these Machines are in successful operation, 
SOLE BOTTLERS FOR both in this country and in Europe. Correspondence solicited, f 
JOSEPH SUHLITZ BREWING COMPANY’S Adjustable Brush Smut Machine.. 


CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, (Please mention thia paper when you write] ere a TA LOaUR, Os 


Cor. Second and Galena Streets, 


pep eR Be The “Salem” Elevator Bucket. 


[Please mention this paper when you writeto us.) 


POOLE & HUNT’S Shovel Bago, 


“OLD pe with hone re making it the Most Per- 
fect éTueblie now ure, comprising the Hees and the Smallest 
heels, under both the Highest tnd be ol Heads in this country. Our 

new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. 


JAMES LEFFEL & 00, Sprinefeld, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., New York City.. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us, ] 


Runs Easy, 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel) Ssamtess, Romie Corners, Strong and Durable, 
Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 
Machine Molded Mill Gearing > CURVED HEEL.< *Emptles Clean. + 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or Bitoh molded by our own SPE- 


CIAL MACHINERY. Shaft! ing, Pulleys. and Hangers, of the late: 


Miers ine eae ie ee cig ake |W. J. CLARK & C0., sole Manufacturers, sill ig oe aa 
#@ Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


is POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, md,| (aS ECE 
N. a fresel heres ae weer curing for Pulp and Paper Mills. : a “GOVERNORS | War } Es i igs Malls & 
4 TO 400 HORSE POWER ! NOVELTY MANUFACTURING CO., 
> MILL BUILDERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. —_ SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 
ee tee 
The Steven’s Roller Mills 
AND THE 


ROUNDS SECTIONAL ROLLER MILL 
With Stevon’s Corrugations. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ;—Steven’s Rolls. Rounds Sectional Mill with Steven’s Cor- 
Pk der ie we Purifiers, Lima Bolting Chests, Shafting, Pulleys, Collars, 
‘louplinga, &c. 


Mills Remodeled to the Roller System. Results Guaranteed. 
NOVELTY MANUF ACTURING CO., 
DE PERE, - WISCONSIN. 


WALKER BROS, & CO., 


f EQUILIBRIUM 4 
Driving s FLOUR AND GRAIN 
() bier Commission Merchants 
. ES TRINITY SQUARE, 
(Mention this paper when you write to us.] LONDON, a 0., ba ENGLAND. 


Maude onrey, OF: STEEL. 
STREL of ere | GANZ & Co., 
Will not slip on tee or i r 
CAR Brense, Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 
Re. eed pee ms d hold Lettors Patent for- 
PUSHER Library St., Philadelphia, Pa, | te Tne’ Beet 0 of America, ‘ror full particulars 


(Please mention this paper when you write to us,] 


Sales, 2,000 H. FP. Per Month! 


j Uoryesedy Jo} 380) KO] pue woreNZay Joy payenboup 


Manufactured by 


The ae Machine Co,, 


PIE T Sen RGH, PA. 


ok BURNHAWM’S 
=| SALES ROOMS :— ih IMPROVED 
94 Liberty Street, New York. 401 College Street, Charlotte, N. C. Stand ard Turbine}, 
401 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas, 53 South Market St., Nashville, Tenn. 
—18 THE— 
ALSO. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, __ pare Teaser i eee [aur eee Sans 
001A te Lape: ee ted wee! lenvo tb ory 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ceuasiie and St. Paul, 


sent free by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis, Indianapolis and Denver. Bion ie 


YORK, PA.| Hend book sous Parone 
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The Largest Mill Furnishing Establishment in the World. 


RELIANCE WworRKES, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Proprietors. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seppe 
[Noiseless Belt Roller Mills| 


a es 


WITH 


Wegmann's Patent Porcelain Rolls. 


Unexcelled for reducing Middlings to Flour. 


Far ahead of Smooth Iron or Scratch Rolls and entirely superseding the use of Mill 
Stones for this purpose. 


Read the Follow ing LI.etters. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 22nd, 1882. 
Messrs. E. P. Auuis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Messrs. B.D. Abus & Co. 
Gentlemen :—We are very much pleased with the whole eight set of Porce- in Gentlerng - ou ask hoy Ne the ORG eal as compared with Mill Stones, 
7 ' . i nn sige z aps rion ent vive been using the or} Ul Porcelain Gear Machines for five years and became con- 
lain Rolls gon pet in our Mill. fe he we double sets sent us soon after starting UP | vinced A long uime otha’ Mil Stones could not prodice 
our mill last fall, we put in place of two run of stones for grinding our coarse Lam now operating your Improved Machine of inere 
Middlings. working without noise with Gray’ 
We find the Flour from the Porcelain Rolls much more evenly granulated and SOUS at st Nong ane 
much sharper and cleaner than that we got from the stones, besides the second or STING Pave 
fine Middlings are much better, being almost entirely free from germs and not ings is unequaled b 
as specky. of practical experience, 
Yours Truly, 


Kings County Flour Mills. Brooklyn. N. Y., Aug, 15, 1882, 


re With nice adj 
8 Patent Belt Drive. The Flour it produce 
ty two or three times more than the old ( I 
Sno trouble, consumes less power than Mill Stones, r 
ind for reducing middlings and soft Dranny residuums and. tail- 
y Machine, iron or stone. at least this is my opinion after five years 


Yours truly, JOUN HARVEY, 


KIDDER BROS. Mead Miller Kings Co, Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


CORLISS ENGINE. 


These Engines are especial- 
ly adapted for use in Flouring 
Mills—being unsurpassed in 
Simplicity, Durability and 
ECONOMY OF FUEL, and far 
ahead of any other 


REYNOLDS’ 


Over 300 of these Engines in use. 


Automatic Cut-off Engines. 


aeSend for catalogues of Roller 
Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Saw Mill 


Machinery, Reynolds’ Corliss Engines, 


ete, ete. Address ; 


| Edw. P. Allis & Co., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The following is a partial list of Flouring Mill owners who are using the Reynolds’ Corliss Engines. 


Two Rivers, Wis. | li. I. Lanier & Son PaLUeAHisle SLA CRAPS GUAR UALR LO dS 
3 ibault, Minn,} Wells & Nieman............ See vases CHU VLE, 
, Meriden, Minn. | Grundy Centre Milling Co. » Grundy Centre 
a Stillwater, Minn, vee Rushford 
». Great Bend, Kansas, | 4 etki +ooee Little Roe 
vee os TTamilton, Mo.} A.W, Ivie & Co.. A seeeeeeese MOntreal, Ce 
Tankato, Minn, 20. U NE QEMOM reuse retake Oy orasiat sD MALO. 


AAA AROLN « waretutaleniaie tities Venecniin tetas Milwaukee, Wis.) Albert Wehausen 
LaGrange Mill ¢ i Red Wing, Minn. | Green & Gold... 
New Era Mills, . ... Milwaukee, W Meriden Mill Co... 
Daisy Flour Mil ahare ‘Townshend & Proctor 
Winona Mill Co. ater inn. | Sooy & Brinkman. . 
W. D. Washburn & Cc ‘ a wh c inn. | rat I Clank, AN 
rchibald, Schurmeier & Smith, » Paul, »| N. J. Sisson i Jy fulo, N.Y. 
White Tsim a i La Crosse, Wis, | Jas, Campbell. hannah, Minn, A. A, Paylor pase sees : AR A " yoleda. © 
Milwaukee Milling Cc Milwauk Tis J, Coggin. Wauconda, IL, | Pindell Bros, Co re ‘ annibal, Mo 
Stuart & Douglas ri - JJ. J. Wilson, Salven Are eter et mava's Algoma, Towa, | Kelhlov Milling ¢ 0. Mast St. Louis. 1, 
Stillwater Milling Co. is i Ames & Hurlbut... ..6. ccc cece eee eee eee Hutchinson, Minn. | Walsh, DeRoo & Co Holland, Mich 
Otto Troost ; f Real inn. | Lincoln Br Tae AtACA ; as aes eyes OLIVE, MN, Port Scott, Kan 
nibald ‘ Sono ....- Columbus Junetion, Lowa, ; eau oN is. 
}, sCreary & Co. cramento, Cal, | Bryant Mill Co,... Rist opeka, Kan 
Garner Stat mt Ilasting, Minn, } David Kepford.... cere ity ntre, J i veer r Graceville, Minn, 
witowor Yis.}| Waterbury & \ shee Wad hea LN BEND i oY AMINA T Ie! Fargo, D, 'T 


B.'T. Arehibald & © Dundas, Minn, | Northey Bros. 


J.D. Green & Co 
F. Goodnow & Cx 
A, Li, Hill. 
Beynon & M 
Eagle Mill Co .. 


». Wacon inn. |. chaapp. 
i » Sechumac 
Warren Mtg Co, 


Mil cau, Minn. |W. A, W te tresses Routh Lyo ich, in & Mor titee ate CLK PROM KONE: 
° hi i ie 1 F uPAREVE: 


Grand Island, Mieh 
». Akron, Ohio 
- Warren, Minn, 


JONATHAN MILLS UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER 


Guaranteed to be Superior to any other Bolting Device 


FOR CLEAR, CLEAN BOLTING OR RE-BOLTING OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


' FINELY DESIGNED AND MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED; 
AND HAS IMMENSE CAPACITY. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, 


SLOW SPEED. 
For Price List, Sizes and Dimensions, send to 


THE CUMMER ENGINE Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Send. also for 150 Page Catalogue Describing their Engine. 


FOR (RCULARS and PRICE LISTS ADDRESS 


|The GEO.T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 
\ JACKSON. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. / 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUILDERS FROM THE RAW MATERIAL OF 


ROLLER LS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, 


| 


AND KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


All Kinds of Mill Supplies = United States, 


500 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 
READ WHAT AN OLD MILLER, WHO HAS THIRTY-FOUR PAIRS OF THESE ROLLS IN CONSTANT USE, SAYS: 


Orvice OF Davis & Faucer? MILLING 
Sr. Jc 4, Mo., Na th 

ing fully up to and beyond ou 
ave had no complaint of our flour fro) 
‘0 to Galveston, Texas. Our yields ar hat are 
the mill was turned over to us 
10 as long as six days and nights 
sfactory to us, and for a fine job of 
~ It is certainly a grand monument 


Flour Bolts, Scalping Reels, Aspirators, Millstones, Portable Mills, 


ed by you, will say itis 
urting our mill last July 
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sal satisfaction, and \ 
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Orrice OF DAvip Suppiaer & Co., 
Norpyke & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. GHUAND, [bL., Jan. 1, 188, 
its: —We started up our mill in June last year, and it gives us pleasure to say that your Koller Mills are doing splendid work and give us 
nO tron Your milling program re ed no changes, and concerning y e get all the flour from the offals, and we sell our best grades in 
the principal markets of the United States at the highest prices offered fo . All the machinery made by you is first-class, and we would 
not know where to purchase as good, Yours respectfully, DAVID SUPPIGER & CO, 


125 BARREL MILL IN INDIANA, 


wwe 
Norpyk ANAPOLIS, IND. MADISON County, IND., Jan.1, 1884. 
ah ‘All Roller Mili running all sur ork perfectly. Before contra cting with 
you for this est and North ferent | ig Mill-furnishers; and from 
we RIL we could g etion, and th y we bought our mac! e} . Our mill comes 
i ntee. ‘Ihe bran and oifal is practically free f r, and our patent and 
beat us, Your Roller Machines are best we 


: fully up to your g 
) . 1 don't think anyone 


use doughing of the flour. 


i = “ bakers’ flotir co 
: - bakers 's not sweat, ‘ Judying from our success, we woul nmend 
other mille Yours truly, Fe RD, 
nayxLetters on file in our office from a large number of small Roller Millers giving ) SPECIAL MILLING DEPARTMENT ] 
i] 


as favorable reports as above. A portion will be published as occasion demands. ) 


Mill Builders and Contractors—Guarantee Results. 
Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


